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The  Brave  New  World  of  InfiNet 


A  first-rate 
service  in  a 
first-class  market 

Keeping  up  with  news  and 
events  is  now  faster  and  easier 
than  ever  for  millions  of  home 
computer  users  in  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  suburbs  around 
Washington. 

The  Journal  Newspapers,  the 
Washington  metro  region’s  first 
source  for  daily  suburban  news, 
have  teamed  up  with  Washington¬ 
ian  magazine,  the  capital’s  top 
city  magazine,  in  a  local  on-line 
news  service  called  InfiNet. 

InfiNet  is  now  available  by 
subscription  in  what  is  arguably 
the  most  important  market  in 
America,  and  InfiNet  subscribers 
can  also  tap  into  other  Maryland 
and  Virginia  newspapers  owned 
by  Norfolk-based  Landmark 
Communications.  In  addition, 
subscribers  have  full  access  to  the 
worldwide  Internet,  a  feature  not 
offered  by  most  other  commercial 
services. 

For  the  busy  and  demanding 
news  consumers  of  the  upscale 
suburbs  around  Washington, 
where  more  than  half  the  house¬ 
holds  have  personal  computers, 
InfiNet  increasingly  is  a  quick 
and  easy  way  to  catch  the  news, 
whether  it’s  neighborhood  contro¬ 
versies  or  breaking  stories  from 
abroad. 

The  five  Journal  dailies  cover 
Prince  George’s  County,  Md., 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Fair¬ 
fax  County,  Va.,  Arlington  Coun¬ 
ty,  Va.,  and  Alexandria  city,  Va.  A 
twice-weekly  Journal  covers 
Prince  William  County,  Va.,  a 
fast-growing  bedroom  communi¬ 


LANDMARK 

COMMUf'^ATlONB.  ^NE  'A  ’^PAPERS 


loiinial  WneiDNIAN 


ty  south  of  Washington.  To  the 
north,  the  Annapolis  Capital  is  the 
daily  paper  of  record  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Maryland  and  surrounding 
communities  of  Anne  Arundel 
County.  To  the  south.  Landmark’s 
Norfolk-based  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star,  as  well  as  the 
Roanoke  Times  and  Landmark’s 
Style  weekly  magazine  in  Rich¬ 
mond  are  among  the  heavy  hitters 
included  on  the  InfiNet  service. 
Washingtonian  magazine  com¬ 
pletes  the  team  with  news  of 
lifestyle,  entertainment,  and  busi¬ 


ness  trends  in  the  nation’s  capital 
and  surrounding  counties. 

Together,  InfiNet’s  newspaper 
and  magazine  partners  are  poised 
to  reach  a  region  of  nearly  10  mil¬ 
lion  people,  in  addition  to  offering 
full  Internet  access. 

While  others  dawdle.  The 
Journal  Newspapers,  Washington¬ 
ian  magazine,  and  the  newspapers 
of  Landmark  Communications 
are  already  harnessing  new  tech¬ 
nology  to  reach  a  premiere  market 
with  a  first-rate  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  service. 


The  Kelsey  Group 


EditorS’Piihlisher 


Interactive  Newspapers  *95 


The  D^nitive  Corrference  for  Itformation  Technology  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


Feb.  5-8,  1995,  Hyatt  Regency  at  Reunion  Center,  Dallas,  Texas 


Look  Who’s  Speaking  at  Interactive  Newspapers  '95 


Joseph  Amram,  President,  Individual,  Inc. 

Alejandro  Aguirre,  Deputy  Editor,  Diario  Las  Americas 
Betsy  Ashton,  Manager,  NewsView/PhotoView, 

Mead  Data  Central 

Catherine  Bartholow,  Vice  President,  Managing  Director, 

The  Mowry  Company 

Linda  Bauer,  Vice  President,  Corporate  Communications 
and  Development,  The  News-Gazette 
Chip  Bayers,  Managing  Editor,  HotWired 
Richard  Beamish,  Head  of  Development,  Training 
&  Education,  The  Newspaper  Society 
Roger  Berensohn,  President,  Roger  Berensohn  &  Associates 
Louis  D.  Boccardi,  President  &  CEO,  Associated  Press 
Gary  Bolles,  Editor-In-Chief,  Interactive  Enterprises,  L.L.C. 
Neil  F.  Budde,  Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Interactive  Edition 

Bud  Calvert,  Vice  President  &  General  Manager, 

Brite  Voice  Systems 

Jan  Calvert,  Director  of  Electronic  Information  Services, 

San  Fransisco  Newspaper  Agency 
Anthony  Coad,  New  Business  Development  Dir.,  The  Telegraph  PLC 
Jack  D.Dale,  Vice  President,  Sales  &  News  Relations,  aassiFACTS 
Jim  Debth,  Vice  President,  General  Manager, 

Interactive  Media,  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Dorf,  Electronic  Media  Manner,  The  Sacramento  Bee 
Martha  Duckert,  Planning  &  Process  Leader,  Strategic 
Integration,  Cowles  Media  Company 
Gregory  E.  Favre,  Executive  Editor,  Sacramento  Bee 
and  Pres.,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Roger  Fidler,  Director,  Knight-Ridder 
Information  Design  Laboratory 
Howard  Finberg,  Senior  Editor,  Information 
Technology,  Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Jack  Fishman,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Citizen  Tribune 
and  Vice  Chairman,  National  Newspaper  Assoc. 

Jim  Fouss,  President  &  CEO,  Response  i\nalysis  Corp. 

Steve  Francesco,  President  &  COO,  Smart  Phone 
Communications,  Inc. 

Jim  Galli,  Manager  of  Business  Development, 

A.H.  Belo  Corporation 

David  Gianelli,  Special  Project  Manager  for  New  Ventures, 
Phoenix  Newspapers 

Mark  H.  Goldstein,  Co-Founder,  President  &  CEO, 

Reality  Online,  Inc. 

John  Granatino,  Director  of  Electronic  Publishing, 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

Terry  Hebert,  Advertising  Director,  The  Plain  Dealer 
Chris  Hendricks,  Manager  of  Technology, 

McClatchy  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Chris  Jennewein,  General  Manager,  Mercury  Center 
Retta  Kelley,  Executive  Dir./Newspaper  Alliances, 

Prodigy  Services  Co. 

John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  President,  The  Kelsey  Group 


Mark  A.  Krentzman,  Executive  Vice  President, 

Strategic  Systems,  Inc. 

Stan  Linhorst,  Director  of  New  Media,  Syracuse  Newspapers 
David  Lipman,  Chairman/Pulitzer  2000,  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
Fredrick  G.  Manuel,  Publisher  8c  CEO,  Heritage  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Uzal  Martz,  Publisher,  PottsviUe  Republican  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
Nancy  Hicks  Maynard,  President,  Maynard  Partners 
Len  Muscarella,  Managing  Director,  Interactive  Media  Associates 
Joel  N.  Myers,  President  &  CEO,  Accu-Weather 
Nora  Paul,  Library  Director  &  Associate,  Poynter  Institute 
Dale  Pearson,  Manager,  Publishing  Division, 

Frank  Magid  &  Associates 

Chip  Perry,  Vice  President,  New  Business  Development, 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Editor  isf  Publisher 
Martin  Radelfinger,  Vice  President  Business  Development 
Ampersand;  The  Network  for  Media  Information 
Madan  Rao,  Communications  &  Marketing  Director, 

Inter  Press  Service  News  Agency 
Patricia  Redmon,  Marketing  Manager,  R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
Rosalind  Resnick,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Interactive  Publishing  Alert 
Molly  Ross,  511  Coordinator,  The  Tennessean 
Tonda  Rush,  President  &  CEO,  National  Newspaper  Association 
Larry  Sackett,  Vice  President/General  Manner, 

Claritas  Newspaper  Database  Marketing  Group 
Flavia  Sampaio,  Media  Service  Manager,  Agencia  Estado 
Wendy  W.  Sanko,  General  Manager,  US  WEST 
Marketing  Research  Group,  Inc. 

Henry  Scott,  Vice  President  of  New  Media/Products, 

New  York  Times  Information  Services 
Roland  Sharette,  Director,  Interactive  Resources, 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

Dan  Shorter,  Director,  New  Ventures,  Palm  Beach  Post 
Michael  Silver,  Vice  President/Editorial  and 
Development,  Tribune  Media  Services 
Nancy  M.  Simon,  Product  Manager,  Forms  on  Demand,  Inc. 
Karen  Stabley,  Director  of  New  Electronic  Media, 

The  Baltimore  Sun 

Marsha  A.  Stoltman,  Vice  President  &  General 
Manager,  Interactive  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Andy  B.  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing,  Inc. 

Aviel  Tenenbaum,  Managing  Director,  Pineapple  Ltd. 

Eivind  Thomsen,  Managing  Director,  Schibsted  Film  A/S 
Theresa  Vickery,  Vice  President,  Marketing,  MarketLink,  Inc. 
Simon  Whan,  Managing  Partner,  Learning  Curve 
Earl  Wilkinson,  Executive  Director,  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association 
Tommy  Williams,  Nil  Product  Mant^er, 

BellSouth  Telecommunications 
Jean  Gaddy  Wilson,  Executive  Director, 

New  Directions  for  News 

Lou  Zimmers,  President,  Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 


Sponsored  by  The  Kelsey  Group,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  The  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association. 


Register  before  Feb.  2  and  pay  $995.  Cost  is  $1,100  at  the  door.  (Tutorial  costs  $95. 

Call  The  Kelsey  Group  today  to  register.  609-921-7200  ext.  223  or  fax  your  request  to  609-921-21 12. 


KRT's  ,d  /  CC  RDM 

gi'aphics  can  add  power  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  to  your  graphics 
dcpartnicnt — and  help  others  at 
your  newspaper  tliink  visually 
\\  hen  assigning  stories  or  design 
ing  and  laying  out  pages. 


Our  CD  ROM  graphics  can  be. 
used  throughout  the  newspaper 
by  lilestyle,  food,  sports,  op-ed. 
entertainment,  news  and  busi¬ 
ness  editors  and  by  NIC  pro¬ 
grams  and  lor  advertorials  or. 
promotion  material.  With  thou¬ 
sands  of  images  available — 
including  infographics,  maps, 
logos  and  caricatures — CD 
ROM  graphics  can  be  used  as  is. 
can  be  edited  or  enhanced  to  fit 
the  project  at  hand  or  can  stimu¬ 
late  ideas  tor  story  illustration. 


CD  ROM  archives  are  cost 
etteetive.  too.  Because  you 
don't  access  the  graphics  online, 
you  don't  incur  communications 
costs. 


Faces  m  The  News 


More  lliiin  .^00  lulilv  do(;iilotl. 
hiyh  resolution  eariealures  of 
enterlainnieiH.  sports  and 
politieal  rieures  Irom 
around  the  world. 

Arehive  is  keyworti 
searehahle  and  reeu- 
larlv  updaterl. 


hr- >111  a  world  leader  in  visual 
information.  KR'f's  CD  RO.Ms 
gi\e  your  newspaper  the  graphic 
etlge.  Id  learn  more  about  this 
inno\ati\e  ser\  ice  and  reeei\e  a 
live  (’!)  ROM  sample. 
eatD>ur  sales  manag- 
ei;  Ron  Mendel I.  ttt 
S{)()-24.v-6536 
todav. 


Graphics  Library 

More  than  l()..s()0  hi^h-quality 
graphies  and  imaL’es.  in  eolor  and 
blaek-;tn(.l-\vhite.  I  asy  to  use  and 
keyword  searehahle.  the  Cl) 

ROM  arehixe  is-ttfslated  three 
times  a  year.  ‘ 


Marketed  by  Tribune  Media  Services 

435  N.  Michigan  Avenue  ■  Suite  I5DD  ■  Chicago,  IL  GDGII 
(800)  245-G53G  ■  (312)  222-4444 
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CALiNDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

ABRIL 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

1 

5  6  7  8  9  1011 

5  6  7  8  9  1011 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

12  13  14  15  16  1718 

12  13  14  15  16  1718 

9  10  11  12  13  1415 

10  20  21  22  23  2425 

10  20  21  22  23  2425 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

26  27  28 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

2Ho24  25  26  27  28  29 

FEBRUARY 

8>  1  O  —  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Hyatt  Capitol 
Square,  Columbus 

11  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

2 1  >23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/International  News¬ 
paper  Color  Association/International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Newspaper  Operations  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney 
World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

23-26  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Winter  Convention,  Wynfrey 
Hotel,  Birmingham 

26-3/1  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Westin  La  Palo- 
ma,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

MARCH 

1  -6  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

6-8  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Tucson  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  Resort,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

5- 8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Cooperative  Marketing 
and  Research  Conferences,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla. 

6-  10  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

8- 11  —  National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

9  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  Government  Affairs  Confer¬ 
ence,  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  2- 16  —  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wyndham  Hamilton  Hotel,  Itasca,  Ill. 

1  2- 16  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Operations  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency,  Houston 

25- 28  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Meeting,  Don  CeSar 
Resort,  St.  Petersburg 

28-30  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

3 1  -6/ 1  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Basics  of  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting  Conference,  Ramada  O’Hare,  Chicago 
31-6/2  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference  and  Northwest 
Printing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

6- y  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole,  Dallas 

7- 8  —  Nebraska  Press  Association  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Omaha 

23-26  —  Society  of  Technical  Communication  Convention,  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

26- 26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

MAY 

5-8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Dusseldorf, 
Germany 

1 6- 16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 
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In  Brief _ 

Secrecy  rules  in  draft  form 

THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  IS  drafting  new  reg¬ 
ulations  covering  the  classification  of  government  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Associated  Press  recently  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Clin¬ 
ton  administration’s  latest  draft,  dated  Jan.  12,  which  would 
impose  limits  on  how  long  a  document  would  remain  classi¬ 
fied. 

The  new  draft  would  lower  to  25  years  the  length  of  time 
required  before  existing  secrets  are  automatically  declassified, 
and  to  10  years  many  secrets  created  after  the  president’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  is  issued.  An  earlier  draft  of  the  order  called  for 
automatically  declassifying  most  information  after  40  years. 

Under  President  Ronald  Reagan,  there  was  no  automatic 
declassification,  and  under  President  Jimmy  Carter,  the 
length  of  time  was  20  years.  Reagan’s  1982  executive  order  is 
still  in  effect. 

The  Clinton  draft  allows  for  indefinite  classification  of  se¬ 
crets  involving  intelligence  sources  and  methods  of  activity, 
U.S.  weapons  systems  or  military  plans,  foreign  government 
information,  and  the  identity  of  confidential  sources,  AP  re¬ 
ported. 

James  Dempsey  of  the  Center  for  National  Security  Stud¬ 
ies,  told  the  AP,  “Intelligence  sources  and  methods  have  long 
been  protected,  but  adding  intelligence  activities  and  foreign 
government  information  would  seem  to  exempt  virtually 
everything  at  the  CIA  and  State  Department  from  declassi¬ 
fication. 

“One  hand  gives  the  automatic  declassification  while  the 
other  hand  takes  large  chunks  of  it  away,”  he  said. 

A  White  House  official,  however,  speaking  on  condition  of 
anonymity,  told  the  AP,  “There’s  a  tradeoff  you  have  to  make 
in  moving  from  40  years  to  10  years.  In  the  shorter  term,  real 
harm  could  come  from  disclosure,  so  you  need  broader  ex¬ 
emptions.” 

The  Clinton  draft  reportedly  does  not  allow  judges  the 
power  to  review  classification  decisions,  and  it  reverses  the 
Reagan  order’s  presumption  that  calls  for  classification  of  in¬ 
formation  if  there  is  any  doubt  whether  it  should  be  includ¬ 
ed.  The  Clinton  draft  mirrors  Carter’s  and  calls  for  keeping 
information  unclassified  if  there  is  any  doubt,  according  to 
the  AP  report. 

Books  to  Cuba 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  in  more  than  35  years,  an  exhibit  of 
American  books  will  be  on  display  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

The  exhibit,  coordinated  by  the  Association  of  American 
Publishers  (AAP),  is  slated  to  coincide  with  meetings  be¬ 
tween  American  publishers  and  their  Cuban  counterparts, 
where  they  will  discuss  cultural  and  free  expression  issues  and 
commercial  ties,  such  as  the  buying  and  selling  of  rights  and 
licenses. 

The  main  exhibit,  featuring  some  4,000  titles,  will  be  held 
Feb.  28  to  March  15  at  the  International  Press  Center  in  Ha¬ 
vana.  A  second  exhibit,  with  some  1,000  to  2,000  children’s 
titles,  will  be  on  display  at  the  same  time  at  the  National  Li¬ 
brary. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Sun-Journal  Newspaper 
Lewiston.  ME. 


Skiing  is  in  full  swing  at  Sugarloaf,  ME  and  throughout  all  of  New  England. 


Busy  ski  slopes  mean  big  business 
for  New  England  retailers! 

With  over  200  alpine  and  cross  country  ski  areas,  New  England  is 
the  busiest  winter  playground  in  the  Northeast. 


When  the  crowds  head  north,  steer  them  to  your  store  with  your 
retail  ads  in  these  New  England  newspapers. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Joumal  (M) 
Sunday-Sun  Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 
Community  Newspapers  Corp.  (D&W) 
Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Nonvalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


VERMONT 


Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 
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by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  TRIBUNE  CO.  is  planning  to  move  its  Washington, 
D.C.,  newspaper  and  broadcast  bureaus  to  a  shared  office, 
called  the  Tribune  Media  Center. 

The  move,  slated  to  be  completed  this  spring,  is  not 
planned  as  a  formal  melding  of  the  bureaus,  but  rather  “an 
interesting  experiment  to  see  how  much  cooperation  we 
can  forge  and  what,  substantively,  can  come  of  that,”  ex¬ 
plained  Chicago  Tribune  bureau  chief  James  Warren. 

“At  a  minimum,  it’s  a  very,  very  interesting  endeavor  to 
see  what  are  the  possibilities,  what  are  the  limits,  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  for  broadcasting  and  print  to  work  together,”  he 
said. 

Currently,  the  Washington  bureaus  for  four  Tribune  Co.- 
owned  newspapers  —  Chicago  Tribune,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press,  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  and  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel  —  are  located  across  town  from  the  Tribune 
Broadcasting  bureau.  The  newspaper  bureaus  share  the 
same  floor  space,  but  office  areas  are  set  apart. 

According  to  Warren,  the  two  media  do  not  work  togeth¬ 
er  very  often,  except  for  the  occasional  appearances  by  print 
reporters  on  Tribune  Broadcasting  programs. 

“At  the  moment,  the  lack  of  proximity  is  an  actual  im¬ 
pediment,”  Warren  said. 

Besides  designating  one  assignment  desk,  with  editors  for 
each  media,  Warren  said  there  is  “no  fancy  blueprint  for 
what  will  come  of  it.” 

Warren  has  been  exchanging  ideas  with  Tribune  Broad¬ 
casting  bureau  chief  Cissy  Baker,  but  he  said  most  of  the 
discussion  has  been  at  the  theoretical  stage. 

“For  starters,  we’ve  got  to  get  into  the  same  place,  get  to 
know  one  another,  see  how  print  and  broadcasting  sides 
[have]  different  needs,  different  work  rhythms,  how  they  will 
play  out,”  Warren  said.  “Hopefully,  there’s  more  to  it  than 
simply  taking  a  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  or  [one  from  an¬ 
other  paper]  and  having  them  do  little,  quickie,  30-second 
pundit  things  on  TV  for  the  Tribune  stations.  I  hope  it’s 
more  than  that.  That’s  a  no-brainer,”  he  added. 

Planning  for  the  move  began  before  Warren  came  to 
Washington  just  over  a  year  ago,  promising  changes  in  the 
way  the  Tribune  covered  Washington.  “Maybe  it’s  a  nice  co¬ 
incidence,  but  it’s  not  a  Warren  plan,”  he  said. 

Warren  said  he  knew  of  no  downsizing  projected  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  move,  and  he  noted  that  three  staffers  slated  to 
return  to  Chicago  were  expected  to  be  replaced. 

“This  is  a  big  commitment  on  the  Tribune  Co.’s  part,”  he 
commented.  “I  do  have  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
move  to  the  company,  the  apparently  very  strong  support 
they  are  giving  us,  when  everybody  else  is  cutting,  cutting, 
cutting.” 


Telco  plan 

A  DRAFT  COPY  of  a  new  Senate  telecommunications  bill 
would  allow  local  telephone  companies,  long-distance  carri¬ 
ers  and  cable  television  operators  into  one  another’s  markets 
in  three  years,  according  to  the  Washington  Post. 

The  bill,  which  is  expected  to  be  introduced  soon,  also 
would  abolish  the  1984  consent  decree  that  broke  up  AT&T 
and  regulated  phone  company  operations,  the  Post  reported. 

In  other  telco  news,  a  consortium  of  long  distance  carriers, 
the  Competitive  Long  Distance  Coalition,  has  hired  former 
senator  Howard  Baker  as  its  head. 

The  group  wants  to  prevent  the  regional  Bell  operating 
companies  from  providing  long  distance  service  until  there  is 
local  competition. 
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®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Newt,  you  don’t  get  it! 

CALLING  THE  NEWS  media  of  this  city  “a  tool  of  the  Democratic  Party,” 
Newt  Gingrich  revealed  in  his  speech  to  the  Republican  National  Committee 
that  he  doesn’t  quite  understand  the  role  of  the  press  in  reporting  what  con¬ 
gressmen,  senators  and  others  have  to  say.  He  said  he  was  “sickened  by  a  press 
corps”  that  reports  what  others  have  to  say  about  him.  Specifically,  he  was  up¬ 
set  by  an  article  that  quoted  Barney  Frank  as  saying  Speaker  of  the  House 
Gingrich  is  “intellectually  dishonest.” 

Previously  in  his  speech,  Gingrich  had  said:  “Jim  Wright  was  a  crook.”  Later, 
talking  about  ethics,  he  said:  “You  could  ask  why  the  secretary  of  commerce 
took  money  from  a  Brazilian  businessman;  you  could  ask  why  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  had  to  resign  because  of  Tyson’s  Food;  you  could  ask  whether  or 
not  the  secretary  of  HUD  lied  to  the  FBI;  you  could  ask  whether  or  not  Ira 
Magaziner  had  lied  to  a  federal  judge;  you  could  ask  why  the  deputy  attorney 
general  had  to  plead  guilty  to  two  felony  counts.” 

The  point  is,  the  press  printed  what  Gingrich  said  about  other  people,  just 
as  it  has  printed  what  others  have  said  about  him.  He  apparently  feels  the 
press  should  screen  what  others  have  to  say  about  him.  It  doesn’t  work  that 
w’ay.  Accusing  the  press  of  being  anybody’s  tool  is  political  claptrap. 


The  paper  chase 

IT  WAS  NOT  too  long  ago  that  you  couldn’t  give  away  bundles  of  old  news¬ 
papers.  Now  they  are  such  a  valuable  commodity  that  people  are  stealing 
them  from  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  before  the  official  collectors  pick  them 
up  for  recycling.  Last  week,  E&P  reported  the  city  used  to  pay  $20  a  ton  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  newspapers  and  magazines.  Now,  it  is  being  paid  $60  a  ton 
for  the  same  stuff  by  recyclers  —  $4.5  million  for  300,000  tons  in  New  York 
City  alone. 

Recycling  paper  has  been  growing  rapidly,  largely  because  we  were  told  the 
nation  was  running  out  of  landfill  sites.  Environmentalists  lent  a  helping  hand 
as  well  with  their  protests  about  cutting  down  the  forests.  Old  newsprint  alone 
was  reported  to  account  for  8%  of  our  waste  disposal.  Ironically,  now  that  re¬ 
cycling  of  all  kinds  of  paper  has  reached  over  38  million  tons,  of  which  old 
newspapers  account  for  one-fifth,  according  to  the  American  Forest  and  Pa¬ 
per  Association  (AF&.PA),  the  word  is  being  spread  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  solid  waste  disposal  around  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  recycling  will  fulfill  its  promise  as  we  approach  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  according  to  the  AF&.PA.  Richard  Storat,  vice  president,  forecast  there 
will  be  a  shift  from  forest  resource  depletion  to  reliance  on  recycling,  wood 
waste  reclamation  and  plantation  harvesting,  to  supply  the  fiber  needs  of  pa¬ 
permaking.  A  healthy  newsprint  industry  will  continue  to  supply  a  healthy 
newspaper  industry.  What  will  happen  to  the  price  will  be  the  troublesome 
question  for  the  future. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

E&P’s  curious  contradiction 
on  government  secrets 


TWO  E&P  EDITORIALS  on  govern¬ 
ment  secrecy  (Terry  Anderson,  Oct.  8, 
1994)  and  the  CIA’s  National  Recon¬ 
naissance  Office  (Sept.  10,  1994)  would 
lead  a  reader  to  believe  that  Editor  & 
Publisher  doesn’t  approve  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  hiding  documents  from  the  press 
and  public. 

On  Jan.  15,  1994,  you  also  criticized 
the  government  for  using  citizens  as 
guinea  pigs  in  secret  radiation  experi¬ 
ments  going  back  50  years. 

But  that’s  not  the  line  E&P  took  on 
Dec.  16,  1993,  regarding  the  release  of 
documents  still  held  by  the  CIA,  FBI 
and  other  agencies  concerning  the 
Kennedy  assassination.  “People  who 
have  seen  the  files  say  they  justify  the 
1964  Warren  Commission  .  .  .  . 
[Ajuthor  Gerald  Posner  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.’’ 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Pierre 
Huss  of  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  rated  the  greatest  hazards  to 
newsmen  covering  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  be:  1.  German  artillery 
which  is  more  concentrated  now 
than  any  time  since  the  Normandy 
landing,  and  2.  The  Army  jeep. 

E&P  noted  “injured  in  a  jeep  ac¬ 
cident”  appeared  almost  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  any  other  cause  in  the 
casualty  lists  of  correspondents  v/ho 
said  they  have  a  hard  time  getting 
along  with  the  jeep  but  they 
couldn’t  get  along  without  it. 

The  U.S.  government  released 
5,000  tons  of  newsprint  for  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  French  Purchasing 
Commission  to  be  rationed  to  the 
French  press. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January  27,  1945 


Oh?  Posner  has  been  criticized  for 
over  200  errors  and  omissions,  and  is 
being  sued  by  Failure  Analysis  Associ¬ 
ates  for  misrepresentation  of  experi¬ 
ments  they  did  which  proved  Oswald 
could  not  have  shot  two  men  with  one 
bullet  from  that  infamous  window.  Pos¬ 
ner  implied  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  had  a  trial  on  Oswald,  but  failed  to 
mention  the  ABA  could  not  convict 
him  with  the  Warren  evidence. 

The  National  Reconnaissance  Of¬ 
fice? 

Perhaps  E&P  or  one  of  its  investiga¬ 
tive  readers  should  look  into  its  affilia¬ 
tion  with  Rockwell  and  Collins  Radio 
in  Dallas. 

Curiously,  Oswald  was  seen  in  a  car 
owned  by  Collins  Radio  on  the  day  of 
the  assassination,  and  that  car  was  also 
seen  parked  in  Officer  Tippet’s  driveway 
shortly  after  Tippet  was  killed. 

“[TJhere  are  some  who  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  truth,”  said  E&P  on  Dec.  18, 
1994.  But  the  Congressionally-mandat- 
ed  Assassination  Records  Preview 
Board  is  forcing  the  release  of  many 
documents  right  now,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  Coalition  on  Political  As¬ 
sassinations,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
We’ve  discovered  many  interesting 
things. 

Like  the  routing  forms  with  numer¬ 
ous  CIA  agency  department  heads’  sig¬ 
natures  on  Oswald’s  files  —  all  dated 
prior  to  Nov.  2,  1963.  Interestingly,  they 
told  their  station  chief  in  Mexico  City 
they  never  heard  of  Oswald  after  he  was 
arrested. 

But,  heck,  E&P  must  know  what  the 
truth  is  and  what  secrets  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  allowed  to  keep  from 
us. 

After  all,  the  truth  is  that  JFK  was 
killed  by  one  lone  nut  named  Oswald 
and,  by  gosh,  two  days  later  that  lone 
nut  was  killed  by  another  lone  nut 
named  Ruby. 

If  that’s  true,  why  have  we  allowed 
the  government  to  keep  all  the  assassi¬ 
nation  files  secret  since  1963,  why  did 
the  Army  destroy  Oswald’s  service  file. 


and  why  did  Hoover  ignore  several 
warnings  he  got  about  a  possible  at¬ 
tempt  on  Kennedy’s  life? 

So  much  secrecy  over  one  lone  nut’s 
insanity.  I  mean,  two  lone  nuts. 

Oh,  I  know,  I  just  can’t  accept  the 
truth.  Even  if  E&P  told  us  on  Jan.  15, 
1994,  “There  is  no  excuse  for  further  se¬ 
crecy.” 

Roger  S.  Peterson 

Rocklin,  Calif. 

Thomson  CEO  takes 
issue  with 
former  employee 

TOM  BOLITHO’S  LETTER  (“Zaps 
Thomson,”  E&P,  Nov.  18,  1994)  unfair¬ 
ly  insults  thousands  of  dedicated  jour¬ 
nalists  at  Thomson  newspapers  across 
North  America.  I  take  that  seriously 
and  personally. 

The  advertisement  to  which  Mr. 
Bolitho  referred  announced  the  annual 
winners  of  our  internal  Thomson 
Awards  for  Editorial  Excellence.  Those 
winners  were  selected  by  outside  judges 
from  entries  which  already  had  been 
honored  in  monthly  contests.  It  is  one 
of  the  ways  we  recognize  the  outstand¬ 
ing  work  that  our  journalists  turn  out 
every  day  in  hundreds  of  communities. 

Our  advertisement  could  just  as  easi¬ 
ly  have  called  attention  to  the  hundreds 
of  industry  awards  our  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  in  1994. 

Like  the  four  National  Newspaper 
Awards  (Canada’s  equivalent  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize)  earned  by  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  after  a  record  13  nomi¬ 
nations,  or  the  Scripps-Howard  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Award  presented  to 
a  feisty  Thomson  newspaper  in  Warren, 
Ohio,  or  the  numerous  General  Excel¬ 
lence  awards  presented  in  state  press  as¬ 
sociation  contest*!. 

I  could  go  on  to  talk  about  all  the  en¬ 
ergy,  time  and  money  we  have  spent  to 
improve  editorial  quality  in  recent 
years,  but  I’m  not  sure  what  purpose 
that  would  serve. 

I  trust  the  readers  of  your  publication 
will  consider  the  source  of  such  unfair 
criticism  —  a  former  employee  who  op¬ 
erates  a  competitive  shopper  in  a 
Thomson  market. 

Richard  J.  Harrington 

Harrington  is  president  and  CEO  of 
Thomson  Newspapers 
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There  are  so  many  wonderful  things  about  our 
market  it  takes  eight  daily  newspapers  to  say  them. 


Michigan  Travel  Bureau/Booth  Newspapers  survey,  MORI  Research  Inc.,  1993 


Press 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Kalamazoo  Gazette  •  Muskegon  Chronicle  •  Saginaw  News 


We’ve  just  completed  our 
latest  research  project, 
and  it  confirmed  something 
we  were  pretty  sure  of  all 
along:  our  eight  Booth  news¬ 
papers  serve  an  affluent  and 
active  group. 

Most  of  our  readers  live  in 
single  family  homes  which 
they  own,  and  most  are  spend¬ 
ing  lots  of  money  on  upkeep 
(which  they  can  afford 
because  40%  earn  $40,(XX)  per 
year  or  more).  Nearly  eight 
out  of  ten  adults  did  home 
improvements  in  the  past  year. 
And  the  yard?  Forty-four  per¬ 
cent  of  adults  here  live  in 
homes  with  a  yard  that’s  a  half 
acre  or  more  in  size.  More 
than  one-third  need  a  riding 
lawn  mower  or  tractor  to  cut 
the  grass. 

But  Booth  market  adults 
aren’t  all  work  and  no  play. 


Michigan  resorts  areas,  but 
other  Great  Lakes  areas, 
Canada,  Florida  and  the 
Carolinas  attract  many  travel¬ 
ers,  too. 

What  do  these  busy  people 
have  in  common?  More  than 
80%  of  them  read  a  daily  or 
Sunday  Booth  newspaper  in 
the  past  week.  No  other 
media  reaches  so  many  of 
them.  If  you  would  like  to 
know  more  about  this  remark¬ 
able  market  and  all  the  great 
stuff  we  offer  free  from  our 
marketing  department,  please 
call  Bev  Ohlman,  today  at 
616/459-3824. 


Sixty-three  percent  go  to  the 
movies;  59%  like  fairs  and 
festivals;  nearly  half  are 
“power  walkers”;  a  third  fish, 
boat  and  camp.  Golf,  hunting, 
skiing  and  snowmobiling  are 
also  popular. 

And  they  travel.  Almost 
everyone  drove  one  of  their 
1 .9  cars  on  an  overnight  or 
day  trip  last  year,  averaging 
22.3  trips.  Twenty-seven  per¬ 
cent  flew,  an  average  of  4.1 
times.  Seventy-seven  percent 
flew  to  their  vacation  destina¬ 
tion,  an  average  of  1 .9  times. 

Three  out  of  four  of  our 
overnight  travelers  stayed  in  a 
hotel.  Three-in-ten  went 
camping.  One-quarter 
stayed  in  a  bed  &  break 
fast. 

Where ’d  they  go?  The 
most  popular  places  this 
year  have  been 


Making  Waves 
In  Palm  Beach 


New  monthly  newspaper,  run  by  a  retired  teacher,  is  airing 
the  ritzy  Florida  resort  town’s  dirty  linens  and  attempting 
to  hold  public  officials  and  merchants  more  accountable 


by  Si  Liberman 

ALL’S  NOT  PEACHES  and  cream  in 
sunny  Florida  this  winter,  if  you  can 
believe  the  Palm  Beach  Observer. 

Zacharias  Rosner,  a  retired  teacher- 
turned-editor,  is  spending  a  small  for¬ 
tune  to  air  some  of  the  ritzy  Florida  re¬ 
sort’s  dirty  linens  and  make  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  merchants  more  accountable. 

His  monthly  muckraking  Palm 
Beach  Observer,  a  12-page  free  distrib¬ 
ution  tabloid  that  takes  no  advertising, 
has  raised  eyebrows  in  the  3.7-square- 
mile  isle  of  9,000  mostly  well-heeled 
residents.  It  regularly  lambastes  public 
officials,  civic  organization  leaders  and 
society  sacred  cows. 

The  Rosner-owned  Observer  de¬ 
buted  in  October  and  is  mailed  to 
14,000  residences,  businesses  and  post- 
office  box  numbers  in  town.  Viewed  as 
a  passionate  workaholic  with  a  short 
fuse,  the  editor  writes  most  of  the  sto¬ 
ries  himself. 

Among  other  things,  the  newspaper 
has  focused  on  the  questionable  multi- 
million-dollar  dealings  of  a  local  real 
estate  agency,  whereby  deeds  were  not 
transferred.  Such  transactions,  the 
Observer  noted,  “could  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  illegal  money  to  be  laun¬ 
dered.” 

Each  issue  features  a  full  page  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  neglected  and  unsightly  private 
and  public  properties  and  follows  up 
with  updates  on  each  property  in  sub¬ 
sequent  issues.  Upcoming  are  exposes 
of  poorly  managed  local  charities  and 

Liberman,  who  winters  in  Palm  Beach, 
is  the  retired  editor  of  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Sunday  Press. 


repair  shops  that  prey  on  unwary  own¬ 
ers  of  Rolls  Royces,  Mercedes  and  oth¬ 
er  luxury  cars,  the  Observer  notes. 

Strategically  placed  boxes  promote 
the  future  investigative  reports,  and  in¬ 
vite  readers  to  tell  about  some  of  their 
regrettable  experiences. 

Rosner  has  also  taken  potshots  at 
expensive  trendy  restaurants  for  poor 
service  and  quality,  accused  the  mayor 
of  “grandstanding”  and  ignoring  prob¬ 
lems,  cited  inconsistencies  in  the  for¬ 
mer  council  president’s  financial  and 
residence  reports,  and  described  the 
97-year-old  Palm  Beach  Daily  News  as 
“vanilla-flavored  journalism”  in  a  cri¬ 
tique,  calling  for  more  investigative  re¬ 


porting  and  editorials. 

“In  all  the  years  I’ve  been  here  — 
since  1929,  anyway  —  there’s  never 
been  anything  like  it,”  says  Paul  R. 
Ilyinsky,  the  town’s  71-year-old  mayor 
who  has  a  law  degree  but  never  prac¬ 
ticed,  preferring  instead  to  dabble  in 
real  estate  and  photography.  “The  pa¬ 
per  shocked  some  people,  and  as  one 
person  told  me,  ‘It’s  the  greatest  abuse 
of  the  First  Amendment.’  From  reading 
it,  you’d  never  know  that  this  town  is 
as  close  to  paradise  as  you  can  get.” 

For  a  little  more  than  a  year  now, 
Rosner  has  been  showing  up  at  Town 
Council  and  Palm  Beach  Civic  Associ¬ 
ation  meetings  as  an  interested  observ¬ 
er.  However,  few  townspeople  really 
know  the  man. 

He  says  he’s  a  native  Floridian,  long¬ 
time  Palm  Beach  homeowner  and  re¬ 
tired  CEO  of  the  Grammar  Group,  a 
company  that  trained  corporate  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  proper  use  of  grammar 
and  English. 

The  original  intention,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  was  to  publish  only  seven 
monthly  issues  between  October  and 
April,  but  he’s  now  considering  contin¬ 
uing  publication  “because  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  response  and  encouragement.” 

Rosner  then  abruptly  terminated  the 
interview,  refusing  further  discussion 
about  the  newspaper,  his  plans  and 
background. 

“I  don’t  need  or  want  any  publicity,” 
he  insisted.  “It’s  my  newspaper,  and  I 
don’t  need  any  support  or  money.  The 
newspaper  speaks  for  itself.” 

The  Observer’s  masthead  lists  Ros¬ 
ner  as  editor,  John  Charles  Grabow  as 
publisher,  a  box  number  for  mailing, 
and  an  800  telephone  number. 
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The  Observer  has  taken  heat  from  some  of  its  readers  for  exposing  Palm  Beach's 
“dirty  little  secrets."  On  the  above  pages,  what  the  newspaper  describes  as 
unsightly  properties  are  pictured,  and  the  newspaper  is  calling  for  a  strict  property 
maintenance  code. 


Grabow  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment. 

Mark  Easton,  president  of  the  Lake 
Worth  Herald  that  prints  the  paper, 
said  he  is  barely  acquainted  with  Ros- 
ner  and  Grabow: 

“All  I  know  is  they  usually  arrive  in 
a  nice  car  —  a  Rolls  Royce  or  Cadillac 
—  give  us  copy  to  be  set  and  printed, 
have  signed  an  indemnity  clause,  and 
they  pay  their  bills.” 

Accused  in  a  recent  issue  of  “passing 
the  buck,”  apple-polishing  the  council 
president,  and  failing  to  enforce  local 


been  interviewed  by  Rosner  and  rou¬ 
tinely  answer  his  queries. 

“The  man’s  certainly  tenacious  —  a 
man  with  a  mission,”  Moore  added. 

Hermine  Wiener,  who  resigned  her 
council  president  seat  last  fall  in  a 
failed  attempt  to  run  for  Congress  as  a 
Democrat,  is  again  seeking  election  to 
the  Town  Council  and  is  a  frequent 
target  of  Rosner’s  wrath. 

In  a  page  one  story,  the  Observer  ac¬ 
cused  her  of  being  rude  to  the  public  at 
Town  Hall  meetings  and  raised  ques¬ 
tions  about  her  and  her  husband’s  fi¬ 


“1  don’t  need  or  want  any  publicity,”  he  insisted. 
“It’s  my  newspaper,  and  I  don’t  need  any  support 
or  money.  The  newspaper  speaks  for  itself.” 


codes,  Robert  Moore,  director  of  the 
Planning,  Zoning  and  Building  De¬ 
partment,  acknowledged  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  impact. 

“We  sent  a  letter  of  notification,  cit¬ 
ing  a  property  owner  for  an  illegally 
parked  truck  trailer  behind  some  bush¬ 
es  after  it  was  pictured  in  the  Observ¬ 
er,”  he  said. 

“Some  of  the  violations  they  claim, 
though,  are  not  really  violations.” 

Moore  said  he  and  co-workers  have 


nancial  dealings,  and  the  couple’s  legal 
status  as  residents  of  Palm  Beach. 

Citing  Wiener’s  financial  disclosure 
statement  and  tax  records,  the  newspa¬ 
per  noted  that  her  husband  reported 
1993  personal  income  of  only  $6,600, 
although  his  Canadian  food  service 
company  distributed  dividends  exceed¬ 
ing  $1  million  to  shareholders,  and  the 
Wieners  listed  Montreal  as  their  ad¬ 
dress. 

Hermine  Wiener  believes  a  con¬ 


frontation  with  Rosner  at  a  Palm 
Beach  Civic  Association  meeting  a 
year  ago  aroused  his  ire. 

“He  became  infuriated  when  1  said 
that  a  point  about  religion  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  make  had  no  relevance  with 
what  was  being  discussed,”  she  said.  “I 
don’t  consider  the  Observer  a  bona  fide 
newspaper,  and  his  criticism  of  me  and 
my  husband  is  simply  a  vendetta.” 

An  influential  member  of  the  1,020- 
member  Palm  Beach  Civic  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified, 
says  the  Observer  serves  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose. 

“1  think  85  to  90  percent  of  the  crit¬ 
icism  you  see  is  valid,”  he  said.  “The 
paper  is  provocative,  well  researched. 
It’s  not  like  the  Shiny  Sheet,  the  Palm 
Beach  Daily  News.” 

Asked  for  comment  about  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  criticism  of  her  paper,  Joyce 
Harr,  publisher  of  the  9,000-circulation 
Cox  chain  daily,  replied,  “I  wouldn’t 
choose  to  dignify  their  comments. 

“Of  course,”  she  continued,  “we  do  a 
lot  of  society,  fashion  and  art  stories. 
That’s  what  Palm  Beach  is  known  for. 
But  we  also  cover  all  the  town  public 
meetings,  and  we’ve  won  three  public 
service  awards  in  recent  years  from  the 
Florida  Newspaper  Group  for  inves¬ 
tigative  stories.” 

So  far.  Police  Chief  J.L.  Terlizzese 
and  his  65-member  department  haven’t 
drawn  fire  from  the  Observer,  but  the 
chief  says  he  expects  his  turn  will 
come. 

“Either  we’re  doing  something  right, 
or  he  just  hasn’t  gotten  to  the  T’s  yet,” 
Terlizzese  joked. 

Cathleen  McFarlane,  an  active  civic 
citizen  who  was  supported  by  Rosner 
in  her  unsuccessful  bid  for  one  of  the 
five  nonsalaried  Town  Council  seats 
last  winter,  credits  him  with  “getting  a 
lot  of  unpleasant  things  out  in  the 
open  and  providing  the  community  a 
tremendous  service. 

“He’s  willing  to  spend  his  own  mon¬ 
ey  to  do  it.  He’s  one  of  the  nicest  and 
most  intelligent  persons  I  know,”  said 
McFarlane. 

Award  established 

THE  PETER  LARS  Jacobson  Award 
for  medical  journalism  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina’s  journalism  school. 

The  prize  carries  $500  and  will  be 
presented  for  the  first  time  in  April  to 
a  UNC  journalism  major. 
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Media  Circus 
Begins  Again 

Unprecedented  numbers  of  journalists  turn  out  for 
opening  statements  at  the  murder  trial  of  O.J.  Simpson 


O.J.  Simpson  defense  attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey  gestures  toward  his  client  during  a 
Jan.  23  hearing  —  the  day  that  opening  arguments  were  scheduled  to  begin.  A 
horde  of  media  were  on  hand  for  the  opening  of  the  trial,  but  arguments  were  put 
off  for  a  day  while  attorneys  debated  assorted  motions. 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  MEDIA  TURNED  out  in  un¬ 
precedented  numbers  for  opening 
statements  Jan.  23  in  the  O.J.  Simpson 
double  murder  trial. 

The  statements  did  not  come  until 
the  next  day,  but  more  pretrial  motions 
by  the  defense  and  prosecution  provid¬ 
ed  print  and  broadcast  reporters  with 
enough  material  for  at  least  three  front¬ 
page  stories  or  nightly  newscast  leads. 

A  driving  rain  did  nothing  to  damp¬ 
en  the  media  crush  on  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  opening  of  the  trial  it¬ 
self  after  weeks  of  preliminary  skir¬ 
mishing. 

Dozens  of  broadcast  and  still  pho¬ 
tographers  camped  outside  the  down¬ 
town  Criminal  Courts  building,  ready 
for  any  shot  of  the  trial  principals. 

As  Simpson  left  the  county  jail  for 
transport  to  the  courthouse,  seven  me¬ 
dia  helicopters  hovered  overhead. 

The  12th-floor  print  pressroom  in 
the  courthouse  was  full  to  capacity  and 
beyond.  Some  reporters  sat  on  stacked- 
up  telephone  directories  in  the  hallway 


to  watch  the  case  unfold  on  the  televi¬ 
sion  monitors,  prompting  one  news¬ 
man  to  crack,  “The  phone  books  will 
only  cost  you  $600.” 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  $1,200 
fee  that  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
paying  for  space  and  phone  hookups  in 
the  small  pressroom. 

Only  pool  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  are  allowed  inside  the  court¬ 
room.  But  the  high-intensity  media 
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coverage  was  more  evident  in  the  print 
and  broadcast  areas  on  the  12th  floor. 
One  change  from  previous  Simpson 


court  sessions  is  the  fact  that  security 
officers  now  bar  from  the  pressrooms 
anyone  without  officially  issued 
badges.  Indeed,  press  credentials  were 
required  to  even  get  past  the  front  door 
of  the  courthouse. 

Another  new  development  is  the 
presence  of  an  interview  area  on  the 
first  floor  for  whenever  the  attorneys 
decide  to  meet  the  press. 

“There  are  many  more  media  people 


here  than  ever  before,”  noted  Adam 
Pertman,  who  recently  opened  a  Los 
Angeles  office  for  the  Boston  Globe. 
“There  was  a  lot  of  excitement  and 
anxiety  in  waiting  for  the  opening 
statements.  Reporters  were  interview¬ 
ing  each  other  on  camera  and  other¬ 
wise.  But  the  real  tension  hasn’t 
mounted  yet.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Bill 
Boyarsky  felt  tension  was  already  high, 
spurred  by  “a  lot  of  pressure”  from 
their  reporters’  offices. 

Boyarsky  compared  the  media  inten¬ 
sity  to  covering  a  riot  or  a  war,  al¬ 
though  he  indicated  that  his  Simpson- 
related  column.  The  Spin,  which  is 
mainly  about  media,  puts  him  beyond 
the  battle. 

Another  columnist,  Andrea  Peyser 
of  the  New  York  Post,  commented. 


(See  Circus  on  page  33) 
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As  Simpson  left  the  county  jail  for  transport  to 
the  courthouse,  seven  media  helicopters  hovered 
overhead. 
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Financial _ 

Still  giant 
despite  setbacks 

Financial  performance  measures  show 
newspapers  have  lost  ground  but  remain  highly 
profitable  among  communications  businesses 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

PROFITS  HAVE  REBOUNDED 
somewhat  from  the  1991  recession,  de¬ 
spite  lower  revenues,  but  financial  per¬ 
formance  measures  tell  a  mixed  story 
about  the  newspaper  industry’s  fiscal 
fitness  through  a  difficult  four-year  pe¬ 
riod  ended  in  1993. 

After  a  recessionary  plunge  in  1991, 
newspaper  revenues  edged  up  1.9%  in 
1993,  the  biggest  jump  in  three  years, 
but  remained  below  1989  revenues,  de¬ 
clining  an  average  of  0.5%  a  year  from 
1989  through  1993,  according  to  an  an¬ 


—  collectively,  the  nation’s  ninth 
largest  industry,  generating  $224  bil¬ 
lion  in  annual  revenue.  Based  on  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission  fil¬ 
ings,  the  report  includes  38  companies 
that  separately  tally  results  of  newspa¬ 
per  operations. 

Separately,  public  companies  say 
their  newspapers  earned  substantially 
more  in  1994,  but  those  results  have 
not  been  officially  reported.  Nor  does 
the  report  count  private  companies 
such  as  Newhouse,  Cox  and  Hearst 
groups  among  its  findings. 

Newspaper  operating  profits,  rev¬ 


In  terms  of  operating  income  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  assets,  newspapers  yielded  a  14.7% 
return,  second  highest  after  cable  networks,  in 
1993,  well  ahead  of  the  communications  industry's 
average  10.2%. 


nual  report  on  media  holdings  of  pub¬ 
lic  companies. 

Newspapers  were  the  only  medium 
to  post  an  average  annual  decline  and 
were  well  below  the  7.2%  average  in¬ 
crease  for  all  media. 

Still,  newspapers  ranked  third 
among  all  media  segments  in  generat¬ 
ing  revenues,  after  business  informa¬ 
tion  services  and  broadcasters,  with 
revenues  of  $19.6  billion,  according  to 
the  Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates  Inc. 
1994  Communications  Industry  Re¬ 
port,  available  for  $500  from  the  firm’s 
New  York  office. 

The  report  chronicles  the  financial 
performance  of  483  public  companies 
with  interests  in  11  media  categories 


enues  minus  expenses,  increased  2.8% 
in  1993,  the  last  full  year  available,  well 
below  the  communications  industry’s 
average  9.6%  gain. 

For  the  period  1989-93,  newspaper 
operating  profits  slipped  5.8  percentage 
points  —  the  only  medium  showing  a 
decrease  over  the  period. 

Operating  profit  margins  —  operat¬ 
ing  profits  as  a  percentage  of  revenues 
—  for  newspapers  increased  a  hair  in 
1993  to  13.9%  —  exactly  average  for  all 
media  segments. 

Over  four  years  through  1993,  how¬ 
ever,  newspapers  chalked  up  the 
biggest  drop  in  operating  margins, 
down  3.5  percentage  points  from  17.4% 
in  1989,  as  communications  businesses 


overall  reported  margins  slipped  0.4% 
points. 

In  terms  of  operating  income  as  a 
percentage  of  assets,  newspapers  in 
1993  yielded  a  14.7%  return,  second 
highest  after  cable  networks  and  well 
ahead  of  the  communications  indus¬ 
try’s  average  10.2%. 

Over  four  years,  however,  news¬ 
papers  posted  the  biggest  decline  in  re¬ 
turn  on  assets,  down  2.5  percentage 
points  from  17.2%  in  1990,  when  they 
led  all  other  segments.  On  average,  the 
communications  industry  lifted  returns 
on  assets  0.9  percentage  points  over 
four  years. 

Newspapers  reported  less  operating 
cash  flow,  defined  as  the  sum  of  oper¬ 
ating  income,  depreciation  and  amor¬ 
tization,  in  1993  than  they  did  in  1989, 
averaging  a  3.2%  annual  decline  for  the 
period  —  the  only  segment  in  negative 
numbers  and  far  below  the  industry’s 
6.7%  average  annual  increase. 

Nevertheless,  newspapers  still 
ranked  among  the  most  profitable  of 
communications  media  in  terms  of 
generating  cash. 

Measured  in  terms  of  operating  cash 
flow  as  a  percentage  of  assets,  news¬ 
papers  ranked  second  in  1993,  after 
business  information  services,  generat¬ 
ing  cash  flow  equal  to  20.3%  of  the 
value  of  assets,  compared  with  the 
communications  industry’s  average  of 
15.3%. 

Over  four  years,  however,  news¬ 
papers  slipped  on  average  1.9  percent¬ 
age  points  a  year,  from  22.2%,  com¬ 
pared  with  average  communications 
industry  growth  of  1.1%. 

Newspapers  generated  operating 
cash  flow  margins  in  1993  of  19.2%, 
fifth  among  all  communications  media 
and  below  the  21.4%  posted  in  1991. 

John  Suhler,  a  Veronis  Suhler  prin¬ 
cipal,  said  newspaper  publishing  “has 
lost  ground  to  better  performers  since 
the  late  1980s,  and  there  are  some 
questions  as  to  whether  it  will  regain 
that  ground.  Having  said  that,  it’s  still 
a  terrific  business.” 

Anemic  revenues  and  circulation 
over  four  years  underscore  that  news¬ 
papers  are  “mature,  with  cost  pressures 
and  some  price  sensitivity,”  Suhler  said. 

With  gains  in  morning  and  Sunday 
circulation  not  entirely  offsetting  de¬ 
clines  in  afternoon  circulation,  trends 
indicate  “no  substantial  circulation 
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growth,”  absent  major  product  changes, 
he  said,  in  large  part  because  readers 
balk  at  paying  higher  prices. 

He  said  local  display  advertising  has 
begun  to  recover  from  the  1991  plunge, 
but  classified  “doesn’t  appear  to  have 
the  robustness”  to  suggest  a  return  to 
the  levels  of  the  1980s. 

Nevertheless,  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  continues  to  be  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  dominant  media.  Its  19.2%  cash 
flow  margin,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  measures  of  profitability,  makes 
newspapers  the  most  lucrative  print 
medium,  more  profitable  than  TV  net¬ 
works,  film  and  recorded  music. 

In  a  separate  forecast,  Veronis  Sub¬ 
let  projects  that  in  terms  of  total 
spending  —  by  both  advertisers  and 
readers  —  newspapers  will  remain  the 
largest  medium  five  years  hence. 

“It’s  still  giant  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it’s  very  mature,”  Sublet  said.  He 
expected  newspapers  will  post  a  con¬ 
tinued  recovery  in  1994,  but  this  year 
face  25%  higher  newsprint  costs. 

Meanwhile,  the  segment  posting  the 
fastest  revenue  growth  —  27.8%  a  year 
over  four  years  —  was  interactive  digi¬ 
tal  media,  incorporating  consumer 
data  and  transactions,  reference  prod¬ 
ucts,  educational  software,  home  shop¬ 
ping  and  video  games.  The  segment 
soared  from  a  $1.4-billion  business  in 
1989  to  $3.8  billion  in  revenues  in 
1993,  when  operating  profit  margins 
ranked  the  lowest,  4.9%. 

While  still  relatively  small  and  not 
very  profitable  overall,  the  business  is 
quickly  gaining  force  and  represents 
“one  of  the  great  opportunities  for 
newspaper  publishers  to  be  a  local  in¬ 
formation  source  in  the  new  media 
field,”  Sublet  said.  Online  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  local  entertainment  in¬ 
formation  services  offer  the  potential 
to  generate  revenue  from  both  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers. 

Dozens  of  newspapers  have  started 
or  announced  online  information  ser¬ 
vices  for  computer  users,  and  the  more 
ambitions  projects  “have  a  full-imm¬ 
ersion  baptism  going  on,  in  which  they 
are  learning  what  the  potential  is.” 
Still,  Sublet  said  his  company  encour¬ 
ages  newspaper  publishers  to  go  pursue 
opportunities. 

Veronis  Sublet  is  optimistic  enough 
about  newspapers  to  be  looking  to  buy 
small  to  medium-sized  papers  through 
one  of  its  investment  funds. 

“We  like  the  business  in  spite  of  its 
maturity  and  are  ready  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestment,”  Sublet  said. 


by  Tony  Case 

THE  WALL  STREETJoumal  predict¬ 
ed  the  recent  Pittsburgh-San  Diego 
football  game  would  be  one  of  the 
“dullest  conference  finals  in  memory” 
—  and  Bernie  Lincicome  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  wondered  whether  Steelers 
coach  Bill  Cowher  gave  a  hoot. 

“I  don’t  read  the  Wall  Street  Jour' 
nal"  huffed  Cowher,  whose  team  was 
defeated. 

He  might  reconsider  now  that  the 
paper,  best  known  for  its  daily  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  news  report,  has 
started  a  weekly  sports  page  as  part  of 
its  expanded  weekend-oriented  cover¬ 
age. 

“This  is  the  first  step  in  an  effort  to 
build  into  the  Friday  paper  more  inter¬ 
esting  features  for  readers,”  said  week¬ 
end  editor  Lee  Lescaze.  “The  idea  is  to 
give  readers  on  Friday  materials  that 
will  cause  them  to  hang  onto  the  paper 
after  the  workday,  take  it  home  and 
enjoy  it  over  the  weekend.” 

The  Journal  modeled  the  page, 
which  carries  stories  by  two  full-time 
reporters  as  well  as  a  column,  after  its 
analyses  of  the  1992  and  1994  Olym¬ 
pics  and  last  summer’s  World  Cup.  The 
section  may  be  expanded  in  the  future, 
Lescaze  said. 

The  paper  is  looking  to  increase  re¬ 
portage  of  other  lifestyle  topics,  such  as 
personal  finance  and  art  collecting, 
and  next  month  plans  to  launch  a 
weekly  travel  page. 

Its  sports  report  differs  from  typical 
coverage  in  that  it  concentrates  on  up¬ 
coming  events  rather  than  yesterday’s 
scores  and  highlights  —  and,  this  be¬ 
ing  the  Journal,  there’s  nary  a  photo. 

“The  metro  dailies  publish  sports 
sections  every  day  of  the  week,  and  I 
think  we’d  be  foolish,  with  only  one 
page  a  week,  to  try  to  do  stories  that 
appeared  elsewhere  or  had  developed 
through  the  week,”  Lescaze  explained. 
“No  matter  how  dramatic  they  may 
have  been,  they’ll  be  old  by  Friday.” 

Because  the  1.8-million-circulation 
Journal,  the  largest  U.S.  newspaper, 
has  a  genuinely  coast-to-coast  reader- 
ship,  it  must  try  to  appeal  to  a  wide  ar¬ 
ray  of  sports  enthusiasts,  all  with  their 
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favorite  regional  athletics  and  home¬ 
town  teams. 

“We  have  to  avoid  .  .  .  writing  end¬ 
lessly  about  the  Knicks  or  the  Bulls,” 
said  Lescaze,  noting  the  broadsheet  is 
based  in  New  York  City  and  sports 
columnist  Frederick  C.  Klein  is  in 
Chicago.  “We’ve  got  to  keep  moving 
around  the  country,  to  appeal  to  a  na¬ 
tional  audience.” 

As  one  would  expect  from  a  publica¬ 
tion  catering  to  the  pinstripe-and- 
wingtip  set,  the  Journal  treats  profes¬ 
sional  sports  as  the  lucrative  enterprise 
it  has  become.  Its  coverage,  so  far,  has 
had  more  to  do  with  team  owners  and 
salary  caps  than  star  quarterbacks  and 
their  gridiron  conquests. 

The  premiere  section,  on  Jan.  6,  of¬ 
fered  as  its  lead  story  a  profile  of  the 
longtime  proprietors  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers  and  Cleveland  Browns,  teams 
that  battled  each  other  in  a  playoff 
game  that  weekend. 

The  story  lamented  the  extent  to 
which  pro  football  had  changed  since 
the  late  Art  Rooney  acquired  the 
Steelers  in  1933  for  a  piddling  $2,500, 
pointing  out  that  nowadays  this 
amount  “wouldn’t  cover  one  Sunday’s 
Gatorade  bill.”  BECT 
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Declining  asset 
base  of  newspaper 
companies 

Professor  offers  some  advice 


by  Robert  Q.  Picard 

ALTHOUGH  MANY  NEWSPAPER 
executives  celebrate  the  dissipating 
storm  clouds  of  the  recession  of  the 
early  1990s,  and  newspaper  companies 
are  happily  reporting  rising  operating 
and  net  income,  the  industry  is  missing 
signs  that  more  threatening  and 
longer-term  problems  are  swirling 
about  them  and  growing  in  intensity. 

The  financial  improvements  in  op¬ 
erations  are  welcome,  but  they  are  only 
a  short-term  indicator  of  newspaper 
health  and  do  not  provide  overall  in¬ 
sight  into  the  well-being  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  If  one  looks  deeply  into  company 
finances,  one  finds  hidden  signs  of  a 
deep  erosion  in  the  value  of  newspaper 
companies,  which  will  require  man¬ 
agers  to  begin  immediately  taking  sig- 


Picard  is  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Media 
Economics  and  a  professor  at  California 
State  University,  Fullerton. 


nificant  steps  to  preserve  or  restore  the 
strengths  of  the  firms. 

The  serious  problem  is  caused  by  an 
almost  invisible  but  steady  and  deep 
decline  in  the  assets  of  newspaper 
companies. 

Assets  measure  items  of  value  held 
by  a  company.  As  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  grew  significantly,  especially  in  the 
1980s,  their  asset  bases  expanded  and 
increased  tremendously  the  value  of 
the  firms.  This  development  is  seen 
clearly  in  the  growth  of  assets  of  com¬ 
panies  such  as  the  Times  Mirror  Co. 
(see  Figure  1 ). 

The  dollar  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
company  has  grown  regularly  and 
would  seemingly  indicate  a  healthy  as¬ 
set  base.  A  similar  situation  is  found  in 
nearly  every  major  newspaper  compa¬ 
ny. 

Asset  bases  have  grown  steadily 
since  1980,  and  reductions  have  typi¬ 
cally  occurred  only  when  firms  have 
divested  themselves  of  less  profitable 


newspapers  or  discarded  subsidiary 
companies  as  they  refocused  their  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  late  1980s. 

The  asset  growth  rates  typically 
slowed  for  firms  when  the  recession  be¬ 
gan  to  affect  significantly  industry 
earnings  in  1990,  but  most  firms  es¬ 
caped  a  visible  decline  in  the  value  of 
assets  shown  on  their  balance  sheets. 

Many  industry  executives  have  seen 
that  as  evidence  that  the  industry  is 
generally  strong  and  weathering  the 
economic  changes  quite  well.  That 
view,  however,  is  mistaken,  because  it 
considers  asset  growth  only  in  terms  of 
the  dollar  value  of  the  reporting  year 
and  not  in  terms  of  constant  dollars, 
which  represent  the  value  adjusting 
over  time  for  the  effects  of  inflation. 

When  adjusted  to  constant  dollars, 
the  assets  of  major  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  are  shown  to  have  been  declining 
steadily  since  the  mid-1980s.  In  the 
case  of  the  Times  Mirror  Co.,  the  de¬ 
cline  began  about  1990,  and  the  real 
value  of  its  assets  is  now  about  what  it 
was  in  1980  (see  Figure  2). 

The  situation  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.  is  not  unusual.  The  same  pattern 
has  been  repeated  in  nearly  every  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  real  asset  values  of  many 
firms  today  are  about  what  they  were 
between  1980  and  1983,  as  seen  in  the 
cases  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.  and  the  Tribune  Co.  (see  Fig¬ 
ures  3,  4  and  5 ). 

Reasons  for  negative 
growth  of  assets 

The  downward  trend  in  asset  values 
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raises  the  questions  of  why  assets  de¬ 
cline  and  why  there  has  been  a  long¬ 
term  decline  in  newspaper  companies. 
There  are  several  answers. 

First,  fixed  assets,  such  as  equipment, 
lose  value  over  time  because  of  use. 
This  loss  is  accounted  for  through  de¬ 
preciation  of  assets  in  company  finan¬ 
cial  records.  Reductions  in  the  value  of 
assets  owing  to  their  use  can  be  re¬ 
versed  only  through  purchase  of  new 
assets  that  provide  additional  value  to 
the  asset  base. 

For  example,  a  press  system  loses 
some  of  its  value  over  time  because  of 
the  wear  and  tear  of  regular  use.  This 
loss  is  included  in  financial  statements 
as  depreciation.  If  a  newspaper  firm 
purchases  equipment  to  upgrade  or  im¬ 
prove  the  system,  this  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  adds  value  to  the  system  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  statements. 

Through  the  last  half  of  the  1980s 
and  early  1990s,  however,  both  the  ac¬ 
tual  and  real  value  of  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  declined  in  most  newspaper  com¬ 
panies. 

Only  a  few  managed  to  keep  capital 
expenditure  rates  relatively  steady,  but 
even  their  reinvestments  declined  in 
real  terms  because  of  the  effects  of  in¬ 
flation. 

Second,  the  value  of  assets  will  nor¬ 
mally  decline  if  a  firm  disinvests  by  sell¬ 
ing  existing  properties  and  does  not,  or 
is  unable  to,  use  proceeds  from  the  sale 
to  purchase  replacement  assets  or  uses 
proceeds  to  reduce  debt. 

These  types  of  declines  in  assets  took 
place  when  the  Tribune  Co.  sold  the 
New  York  Daily  News  at  a  loss  in  1990, 
and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  sold  its  broad¬ 
cast  division  in  1989. 

A  third  reason  why  total  asset  values 


decline  is  the  fact  that  the  value  of  cur¬ 
rent  assets  of  a  company  may  be  re¬ 
duced.  This  occurs  when  a  firm  keeps 
less  money  in  bank  and  investment  ac¬ 
counts,  has  fewer  supplies  on  hand,  and 
is  owed  less  money  by  advertisers  who 
have  not  yet  been  billed  or  paid  their 
bills. 

Current  assets  decline  most  during 
recessions  because  companies  have  less 
cash  and  they  purchase  fewer  supplies 
or  reduce  the  amount  purchased  at  a 
single  time,  and  because  customers  re¬ 
duce  their  purchases  so  that  the  news¬ 
paper  firm’s  accounts  receivable  decline. 
This  situation  has  been  seen  through¬ 
out  the  newspaper  industry  since  1990. 

Ways  to  increase 
asset  value 

A  healthy  company  overcomes  the 
natural  decline  in  assets  that  takes 
place  because  of 
depreciation  and 
changes  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  economy,  by 
regularly  reinvest¬ 
ing  through  capital 
expenditures,  ac¬ 
quisitions  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  assets. 

We  have  already 
seen  that  news¬ 
papers  have  not 
used  regular  capital 
expenditures  to  re¬ 
duce  the  effects  of 
depreciation  and 
inflation.  That 
trend  has  been 
compounded  by 
their  making  fewer 
acquisitions  and  in¬ 
vestments  in  new 


companies. 

The  purchase  of  another  newspaper, 
broadcast  station,  or  property  increases 
the  value  of  assets  of  a  newspaper  com¬ 
pany. 

Beginning  in  the  last  half  of  the 
1980s,  however,  there  was  a  marked  de¬ 
cline  in  the  acquisition  of  newspapers 
by  the  big  media  companies,  due  in  part 
to  the  lack  of  available  desirable  prop¬ 
erties  for  sale  and  in  part  to  declining 
profits. 

At  the  same  time,  few  of  the  firms  di¬ 
verted  profits  to  establish  new  news¬ 
papers  or  other  subsidiary  firms  that 
had  the  potential  for  significant  asset 
growth  in  the  short  to  midterm. 

The  low  amount  of  reinvestment  by 
newspaper  companies  during  the  last 
four  to  eight  years  has  thus  played  a  ma- 
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Campus  lournalism 

Student  journalists 
forced  to  give  police 

unpublished  photos 

University  of  Southern  Illinois  —  Carbondale 
‘compromise’  means  some  student  journalists 
may  have  to  testify  at  trial  of  Halloween  rowdies 


by  Allan  Wolper 

THE  ANNUAL  HALLOWEEN  street 
parties  in  Carbondale,  Ill.,  had  become 
too  hard  to  handle,  so  city  officials  or¬ 
dered  the  bars  and  restaurants  on  the 
Strip  to  close  at  10  p.m.  the  entire 
weekend. 

Dozens  of  uniformed  city  and  cam¬ 
pus  police  stood  behind  barricades  in 
the  downtown  area,  a  half  mile  from 
the  University  of  Southern  Illinois  — 
Carbondale  (SIUC)  campus. 

A  uniformed  officer  was  stationed 
atop  one  of  the  bars  with  a  video  cam¬ 
era,  while  a  television  producer  with  a 
secret  agreement  to  share  his  footage 
with  police  followed  them  on  patrol. 

The  first  night  was  without  much 
incident,  but  the  Strip  erupted  the 


Two  cars  were  overturned,  some 
windows  were  broken,  and  dozens  of 
people  were  injured,  including  a  cam¬ 
pus  police  officer  who  was  hit  with  a 
firecracker,  and  an  Amtrak  attendant 
who  was  sprayed  with  Mace. 

Afterward,  Carbondale  police  chief 
Don  Strom  asked  the  news  organiza¬ 
tions  for  all  the  photos  and  videotape 
they  had  taken  of  the  raucous  street 
party,  searching  for  evidence  that  could 
be  used  in  court. 

“The  criminal  acts  were  committed 
in  public,”  Strom  contended  in  an  in¬ 
terview.  “There  should  have  been  no 
expectations  of  privacy  in  that  situa¬ 
tion.” 

The  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  television 
affiliates  in  the  area,  along  with  the 
Southern  Illinoisan,  a  daily  that  is  part 


“Turning  over  photos  taken  on  assignment  violates 
the  trust  that  we  establish  with  our  subjects. 
People  will  just  see  us  as  an  arm  of  the  law.” 


next  evening,  Saturday,  Oct.  28,  after 
the  bars  closed,  in  an  explosion  of  fire¬ 
crackers,  rocks,  Mace  and  nightsticks. 

Police  donned  riot  helmets  and  wad¬ 
ed  into  the  crowd  of  2,000  people  — 
mostly  students  —  and  arrested  120  of 
them. 


Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  Newark  campus  of 
Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
jourrudism  for  E&P. 


of  the  Lee  Enterprises  chain,  original¬ 
ly  rejected  the  request. 

But  the  media  outlets  turned  over 
their  photo  material  after  being  served 
with  a  subpoena  by  the  Jackson  Coun¬ 
ty  State  Attorney’s  office. 

David  L.  Bennett,  executive  director 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Association,  said 
the  court  subpoena  for  the  newspaper 
photos  was  the  first  in  recent  state  his¬ 
tory. 

“It’s  pretty  extraordinary,”  Bennett 


said.  “I’ve  been  here  10  years  and  had 
never  heard  of  it  being  done  before.” 

SIUC’s  Daily  Egyptian,  the  student 
newspaper,  and  the  SIUC  Nightly  Re¬ 
port,  a  news  program  produced  by 
WSIU-TV,  the  campus  television  sta¬ 
tion,  seem  poised  to  fight  the  subpoe¬ 
na. 

“The  Daily  Egyptian  is  a  teaching 
newspaper,”  said  Walter  Jaehnig,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  SIUC  journalism  program. 
“One  of  the  lessons  we  teach  is  that  a 
newspaper  covers  news.  It  does  not 
participate  in  the  law  enforcement  or 
prosecution  process.” 

Michael  Murrie,  associate  professor 
of  the  television  news  program,  was 
just  as  emphatic. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  roll  over  on  this 
thing,”  Murrie  said.  “We  made  sure 
that  we  would  he  on  record  as  oppos¬ 
ing  it.” 

Jaehnig  and  Lloyd  Goodman,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  faculty-controlled 
Daily  Egyptian,  emphasized  that  theme 
in  interviews  published  in  the  student 
newspaper  and  private  meetings  with 
student  journalists. 

Jaehnig  publicly  criticized  the  com¬ 
mercial  media  for  caving  into  police 
demands  without  a  whimper  of  protest. 

“And  they  still  haven’t  written  or 
broadcast  anything  to  explain  why  they 
did  what  they  did,”  Jaehnig  noted. 

Carl  Rexroad,  editor  of  the  Southern 
Illinoisan,  said  he  planned  to  write  a 
media  column  about  his  paper’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  subpoenas,  as  well  as  the 
university’s  reaction  to  them. 

The  television  news  outlets  said  they 
did  not  broadcast  anything  about  the 
subpoena  because  they  claimed  it 
wasn’t  newsworthy. 

The  compromise 

But  SIUC’s  stringent  First  Amend¬ 
ment  posture  changed  after  John  Guy- 
on,  the  university  president,  returned 
from  an  educational  conference. 

Shortly  afterward,  SIUC  lawyers  an¬ 
nounced  they  couldn’t  win  a  court  fight, 
stated  they  wanted  to  help  police  find 
the  Halloween  lawbreakers,  and  worked 
out  a  compromise  with  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials. 

Under  the  accord,  the  Jackson 
County  State  Attorney’s  office  with¬ 
drew  its  subpoena,  while  Carbondale 
city  police  drew  up  a  confidential  list  of 
39  acts  of  alleged  criminal  behavior. 
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This  photo  documenting  a  portion  of  the  Halloween  mayhem  was  published  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Southern  Illinoisan  on  the  morning  after  it  occurred.  In  the  past, 
editors  of  the  paper  had  thrown  away  all  the  negatives  as  soon  as  the  street  parties 
were  over.  But  this  time  the  newspaper  had  taken  a  strong  editorial  stance  in  favor 
of  a  police  crackdown  on  the  Strip,  and  it  turned  over  some  negatives  to  police. 


Shortly  before  Thanksgiving,  student 
journalists  were  forced  to  search 
through  their  video  and  news  material 
to  look  for  suspects  who  matched  the 
police  investigative  descriptions. 

Later,  the  Daily  Egyptian  gave  police 
four  prints  from  its  unpublished  photo 
collection,  and  the  campus  television 
station  turned  over  all  15  minutes  of  its 
news  video. 

The  legal  retreat  did  not  surprise 
Carbondale  police  officials. 

Two  years  ago,  Jaehnig  gave  police  all 
of  the  photos  the  Daily  Egyptian  had 
taken  of  an  arson  fire  in  an  off-campus 
apartment  in  which  five  students  were 
burned  to  death. 

“That  was  different,”  jaehnig  ex¬ 
plained.  “Five  people  had  been  killed. 
The  police  requested  the  photos,  and 
we  quite  happily  turned  them  over.  It 
was  our  choice.  It  was  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  community.” 

jaehnig  saw  the  recent  Halloween  ac¬ 
cord  as  a  triumph  for  the  student  press. 

“We  wanted  them  to  withdraw  their 
subpoenas,  and  they  did,”  he  said. 
“They  were  on  a  fishing  expedition, 
and  we  stopped  them.” 

jaehnig  said  the  university  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  police  from  poking  through 
all  the  paper’s  photo  material. 

“It’s  what  most  journalistic  organiza¬ 
tions  would  want,”  he  insisted. 

But  john  Cary,  chief  photographer 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  past 
president  of  the  Illinois  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  let  out  his  breath 
after  being  told  about  the  compromise. 

“That’s  scary,”  said  Cary,  who  was 
photo  editor  of  Daily  Egyptian  13  years 
ago.  “Turning  over  photos  taken  on  as¬ 
signment  violates  the  trust  that  we  es¬ 
tablish  with  our  subjects.  People  will 
just  see  us  as  an  arm  of  the  law.” 

Law  enforcement  officials  saw  the 
arrangement  as  a  way  for  SlUC  to  de¬ 
clare  victory  while  at  the  same  time 
surrendering  its  photographic  material. 
“It  was  a  face-saver  for  the  university,” 
said  Mark  Hamrock,  an  assistant  jack- 
son  County  state’s  Attorney.  “We  got 
what  we  wanted.” 

Hamrock  also  acknowledged  that 
some  student  journalists  might  be 
forced  to  testify  as  a  result  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  “The  photos  may  reveal  that 
certain  people  committed  crimes,”  he 
said.  “Then,  we  might  need  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  corroborating  witnesses.” 

Student  reaction 

The  student  journalists  also  saw  the 
journalism  department’s  support  of  the 


compromise  as  a  startling  retreat  from 
everything  they  had  been  taught  in  the 
classroom  and  their  newsroom. 

“When  they  started,  they  told  us  they 
wouldn’t  give  the  police  anything,”  said 
Bill  Kugelberg,  the  25-year-old  student 
editor  who  covered  the  issue  for  the 
campus  newspaper. 

“Now,  when  we  go  out  and  cover 
something,  students  won’t  know 
whether  we’re  working  for  the  Daily 
Egyptian  or  the  cops,”  Kugelberg  com¬ 
plained. 

“I  don’t  think  that  we  should  be  in 
the  business  of  providing  evidence 
against  students,”  he  added.  “They’ll 
never  trust  us  again.” 

Sanjay  Seth,  the  student  editor  of  the 
Daily  Egyptian,  said  the  agreement 
might  affect  the  future  of  the  student 
newspaper. 

“My  greatest  fear  is  that  this  might 
stop  students  from  working  here,”  Seth 
said.  “They  might  be  afraid  that  people 
would  think  we  were  spies.” 

The  young  journalists  also  said  that 
cooperating  with  police  was  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  their  attacks  on  law-abid¬ 
ing  bystanders  at  the  Halloween  street 
party. 

“A  lot  of  innocent  people  were  hurt,” 
said  Grant  Deady,  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  Egyptian.  “Police  were  really 
swinging  their  clubs  out  there.  Instead 
of  reasoning  with  people,  the  cops  used 
violence.” 

“1  saw  one  cop  chasing  a  kid  down 


the  street  and  hitting  him  on  the  legs,” 
Deady  said.  “He  had  the  kind  of  club 
that  guy  used  on  Nancy  Kerrigan.” 

But  Strom,  the  Carbondale  police 
chief,  said  his  men  were  under  strict  or¬ 
ders  to  use  minimum  force  at  the  Hal¬ 
loween  disturbances. 

“1  don’t  know  anything  about  clubs,” 
Strom  said.  “We  did  use  lots  of  Mace. 
I’m  highly  supportive  of  that.  It’s  the 
lowest  level  of  force  you  can  use.” 

Strom  said  that  students  did  not  see 
what  prompted  the  police  crackdown. 

“We  didn’t  put  on  our  riot  helmets 
until  people  started  throwing  rocks,”  he 
said.  “This  wasn’t  a  case  of  us  versus 
them.  We  all  live  here.” 

Strom,  a  graduate  of  SIUC’s  broad¬ 
casting  program,  said  student  violence 
provoked  his  demand  for  journalistic 
video  evidence. 

“We  were  looking  for  video  and  pho¬ 
tos  of  people  committing  criminal  acts,” 
Strom  said.  “Those  people  out  there 
were  part  of  a  mob.” 

Illinois  shield  law 

Goodman,  the  faculty  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Egyptian,  insisted  that 
the  journalism  department  agreed  to 
the  compromise  with  police  only  after 
SlUC  lawyers  told  members  they  would 
have  to. 

“It  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  do 
what  we  want  to  do  when  we  want  to 
do  it,”  said  Goodman.  “My  druthers 
would  have  been  not  to  turn  anything 
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over.  But  our  lawyers  said  we  would 
have  eventually  had  to  turn  the  photos 
over,  anyway. 

“They  said  we  had  no  protection  un¬ 
der  the  Illinois  shield  laws.” 

Murrie,  the  SlUC  associate  professor 
in  charge  of  the  campus  television  pro¬ 
gram,  said  the  university  was  in  a  no- 
win  situation. 

“1  am  on  record  as  opposed  to  giving 
them  anything,”  Murrie  said.  “We  made 
a  stink  originally  because  we  wanted 
everyone  to  know  we  weren’t  happy 
about  being  subpoenaed.  But  we  knew 
we  would  lose  in  court.” 

Shari  Rode,  chief  attorney  for  SlUC’s 
legal  office,  confirmed  that  assessment. 

“We  did  not  feel  that  we  had  legal 
and  technical  grounds  to  win  the  case,” 
Rode  said.  “We  also  are  members  of  the 


produced  a  complete  accurate  portray¬ 
al  of  what  happened.” 

Raycraft  said  he  also  bought  some 
amateur  video  news  footage  from  a 
SlUC  student  and  included  it  in  the 
tape  he  turned  over  to  Carbondale  po¬ 
lice. 

“I  had  advertised  in  the  student  pa¬ 
per,”  he  said.  “A  kid  saw  it  and  sold  it 
to  me.” 

Raycraft  said  he  behaved  like  any 
other  video  news  photographer  when 
he  shot  his  material. 

“People  would  come  up  to  me  and 
talk  to  me,”  he  said.  “They  didn’t  ask 
who  you  were  or  who  you  were  with.” 

Did  he  tell  anyone  that  he  had  a  pri¬ 
vate  arrangement  with  police  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  his  news  footage? 

“No,”  he  replied.  “My  agreement 


“My  greatest  fear  is  that  this  might  stop  students 
from  working  here,”  Seth  said.  “They  might  he 
afraid  that  people  would  think  we  were  spies.” 


Carbondale  community.  It  is  important 
that  we  help  police  maintain  the  law.” 

But  it  appears  that  SlUC  would  have 
had  an  excellent  chance  of  winning  a 
court  confrontation  with  the  Jackson 
State  Attorney’s  office. 

Carbondale  police  had  collected  a 
wide  range  of  video  material  from  offi¬ 
cial  and  freelance  sources. 

First  Amendment  experts  say  police 
could  not  win  a  court  fight  for  pho¬ 
tographs  if  they  already  had  acquired 
extensive  footage  on  their  own. 

“I  can’t  see  how  they  can  justify  a 
court  subpoena  when  they  already  had 
much  of  the  material  themselves,”  said 
Mark  Goodman,  executive  director  of 
the  Student  Press  Law  Center  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Carbondale  police  were  positioned 
above  the  Tap,  a  local  bar  at  one  end  of 
the  downtown  area,  and  videotaped 
many  of  the  street  scenes  on  the  Strip. 

Craig  Raycraft,  a  27-year-old  free¬ 
lance  documentary  producer,  gave  po¬ 
lice  all  of  the  video  material  he  shot 
during  the  Halloween  weekend. 

“I  told  the  police  that  1  would  give 
them  anything  they  needed  for  evi¬ 
dence,”  Raycraft  said,  in  a  telephone 
interview.  “Everyone  seemed  to  have  a 
camera  who  was  there.  I  think  1  had 


with  police  was  a  verbal  one.  I  remain 
neutral  in  the  street.  1  think  the  media 
have  an  obligation  to  help  the  police. 
It  was  a  raw  situation  out  there.” 

Dilemma  of  a 
community  newspaper 

The  most  complicated  ethical  debate 
was  played  out  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
Southern  Illinoisan,  the  Carbondale 
hometown  newspaper. 

In  the  past,  the  editors  had  simply 
thrown  away  all  the  negatives  as  soon  as 
the  Halloween  street  parties  were  over. 
And  police  knew  it.  But  this  time  the 
newspaper  had  taken  a  strong  editorial 
position  in  favor  of  a  police  crackdown 
on  the  Strip. 

Rexroad,  editor  of  the  Southern  Illi¬ 
noisan,  said  he  had  “strong  mixed  feel¬ 
ings”  about  complying  with  the  subpoe¬ 
na. 

“1  don’t  ever  want  to  be  an  arm  of  the 
prosecution,  but  we  are  also  part  of  this 
community,”  Rexroad  said.  “And  we 
have  been  complaining  editorially 
about  this  Halloween  thing  since  it 
turned  ugly  about  10  years  ago.” 

Rexroad,  who  was  at  the  street  dis¬ 
turbance,  said  the  Halloween  street  par¬ 
ty  this  year  was  a  wild  one. 

“The  cops  had  to  deal  with  a  riot,”  he 


said.  “1  don’t  think  there  will  be  any 
negative,  long-range  consequences  be¬ 
cause  we  agreed  to  give  them  some  pic¬ 
tures.” 

Richard  Johnston,  the  publisher  of 
the  newspaper,  made  the  final  decision 
to  cooperate  with  police. 

“We  supported  the  efforts  of  the  city 
to  keep  the  peace,”  Johnston  told  the 
Associated  Press.  “We  felt  it  was  only 
consistent  that  we  be  cooperative  in 
their  investigative  work.” 

Peter  W.  Selkowe,  former  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Illinoisan  from  1979  to 
1992,  admitted  in  an  interview  that  he 
ordered  his  photo  department  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  pictures. 

“If  people  say  1  did  that,  1  guess  1 
did,”  laughed  Selkowe,  now  the  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tribune,  part 
of  the  Lee  Newspaper  chain  that  owns 
the  Southern  Illinoisan. 

“We  used  to  put  what  we  wanted  in 
the  paper  and  destroy  the  rest,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “But  1  support  the  position  that 
Richard  Johnston  took.  Newspapers  are 
citizens  of  the  community.  It’s  hard  to 
make  the  right  choice.  We  don’t  want 
our  readers  to  think  we’re  agents  of  the 
police,  and  we  don’t  want  our  readers  to 
believe  we  are  inhibiting  law  enforce¬ 
ment.” 

The  three  television  stations  involved 
in  the  controversy  all  maintained  that 
they  did  not  give  the  police  anything 
they  could  use  in  their  investigation. 

The  Jackson  County  State  Attorney’s 
office  sent  out  requests  for  video 
footage  to  KFVS-TV,  the  CBS  affiliate 
in  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  WPSD-TV, 
the  NBC  affiliate  in  Paducah,  Ky.;  and 
WSIL-TV,  the  ABC  affiliate  in  Carter- 
ville.  111. 

Don  Brown,  the  news  director  of 
WSlL-TV,  said  he  turned  over  video 
material  he  used  on  the  air  as  well  as 
his  outtakes. 

“We  barely  got  anything,  because  my 
crews  left  early,”  said  Brown.  “So  we 
gave  them  what  we  had,  which  was  es¬ 
sentially  nothing.” 

Kevin  Nunn,  the  news  director  of 
WPSD-TV,  said  he  turned  over  every¬ 
thing  that  the  station  aired. 

“1  never  give  anybody  anything  that  1 
don’t  put  on  the  air,”  Nunn  said.  “I’d 
burn  the  stuff  before  I’d  do  that.  If  we 
started  giving  out  our  outtakes,  then 
nobody  would  ever  talk  to  us  again.” 

Michael  Beecher,  the  news  director 
of  KFVS-TV,  agreed. 
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“We  gave  them  what  we  aired,” 
Beecher  said.  “That’s  it.  Our  posture 
would  have  been  radically  different  if 
they  had  pressed  for  our  outtakes. 

“The  university  acted  like  we  were 
trying  to  get  some  kids  arrested,”  he 
continued.  “We’re  not  an  arm  of  the 
law.  Our  on-air  stuff  is  a  public  record.” 

Still,  police  told  university  officials 
that  the  video  material  the  three  com¬ 
mercial  stations  gave  them  was  used  to 
draft  the  list  of  39  incidents  sent  to  the 
Egyptian  and  campus  television  news¬ 
rooms. 

“They  told  us  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  39  incidents  came  from  the 
videos  turned  over  by  the  commercial 
stations,”  the  official  said. 

Still,  the  professional  media  saw  the 
University  of  Southern  Illinois  journal¬ 
ism  department  as  being  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue. 

“The  journalism  department  made  a 
big  public  issue  of  resisting  the  subpoe¬ 
na,”  Rexroad  said.  “They  criticized  what 
we  did,  but  they  just  folded  like  a  tent. 
They  basically  acceded  to  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  police.” 

Meanwhile,  still,  print  and  television 
photographers  alike  are  worried  about 
the  impact  the  subpoenas  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  SIUC  agreement  might  have 
on  the  way  they  do  business  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Cary,  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  said 
photo  journalists  should  never  give  up 
their  negatives.  “They’re  like  notes  to 
print  reportets,”  he  said. 

John  Morgan,  a  cameraman  with 
KFVS-TV  who  covered  the  Halloween 
disturbances,  said  television  material 
not  used  on  the  air  is  privileged  mater¬ 
ial. 

“They  are  our  video  notes,”  Morgan 
said.  mE&P 

Producer  sold  TV 
same  footage  he 
gave  police 

CRAIG  RAYCRAFT,  A  documentary 
producer,  says  he  sold  Halloween  night 
footage  to  three  Chicago  television 
news  programs  without  telling  them 
about  his  special  arrangement  with 
Carbondale  police. 

“The  stations  didn’t  ask  me,  and  1 
didn’t  tell  them,”  said  Raycraft.  “1  do 
law  enforcement  videos.  I  did  it  from  a 
police  perspective.  1  was  down  there, 
filming  with  the  police.” 

He  said  that  he  didn’t  think  it  was 
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necessary  to  tell  the  stations  about  his 
arrangement  with  the  Carbondale  po¬ 
lice. 

“1  wanted  to  keep  my  project  quiet,” 
Raycraft  explained,  noting  that  he  had 
turned  his  footage  into  a  48-minute 
documentary  that  he  is  trying  to  sell  to 
Hollywood:  “1  have  a  good  agent.” 

Raycraft  said  he  sold  two  minutes  of 
footage  each  to  WGN,  an  independent 
station;  WMAQ,  the  NBC  affiliate, 
and  WBBM,  the  CBS  affiliate. 

Chris  Welch,  the  weekend  assign¬ 
ment  editor  for  WGN-TV,  said  Ray¬ 


craft  never  mentioned  anything  about 
having  a  pre-Halloween  riot  agreement 
with  Carbondale  police. 

“He  called  and  said  that  he  asked  if 
1  was  interested  in  a  video  of  the  riot¬ 
ing,  and  1  said,  ‘You  know  1  am,’  ”  re¬ 
called  Chris  Welch,  the  weekend  as¬ 
signment  editor  for  WGN.  “We  gave 
him  $150  and  that  was  it.” 

Pam  Crump,  of  WBBM-TV,  said 
that  her  station  bought  some  freelance 
footage  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

(See  Producer  on  page  33) 
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— Elie  Wiesel, 
Nobel  laureate  and  Holocaust  survivor, 
excerpted  from  Parade. 

Editorial  that  provokes,  informs,  entertains  and  most  important, 
involves  the  reader.  Writers  who  are  prominent  authors,  journalists  and 
public  figures— everyone  from  James  Michener  to  Kurt  Vonnegut, 

David  Halberstam  to  Carl  Sagan,  as  well  as  our  past  five  Presidents. 

Over  its  50  years.  Parade  has  established  a  tradition  of  quality  journalism. 

It  hasn’t  gone  unnoticed. 

Every  Sunday,  America  sits  down  with  Parade.  Because  the  issues, 
the  concerns  and  the  personalities  that  interest  us  all  come  to  life  in 
the  pages  of  Parade. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Barbara  W.  Wall  and  Richard  N.  Winfield 

Uniform  Correction  Act 
goes  to  states  for  passage 

orrecting  an  honest  mistake  may 
get  a  lot  easier  in  all  50  states. 

The  Uniform  Correction  Act 
(UCA)  currently  being  introduced  in 
selected  state  legislatures  is  designed  to 
create  a  fair  and  uniform  process  na¬ 
tionwide  for  correcting  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  potentially  defamatory  state¬ 
ments. 

If  passed,  the  UCA  will  sharply  lim¬ 
it  punitive  and  compensatory  libel 
damage  awards,  offering  the  media 
some  measure  of  security  for  the  first 
time  since  the  era  of  the  multimillion- 
dollar  libel  verdict  began  in  the  1970s. 

The  ultimate  result  should  be  a  steep 
reduction  in  the  number  of  libel  suits 
brought,  and  major  savings  in  the  time 
and  money  news  organizations  spend 
defending  them. 

The  UCA  was  written  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  —  a  presti¬ 
gious  group  of  legal  experts  appointed 
by  state  governments  to  study  and 
adopt  state  legislation  with  uniform 
provisions.  The  commissioners  adopt¬ 
ed  the  act  in  August  1993,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  endorsed  it 
in  February  1994. 

The  act  is  now  being  introduced  in 
a  few  state  legislatures  where  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  likely  to  be  approved.  A  me¬ 
dia  working  group,  organized  with  the 
help  of  the  Libel  Defense  Resource 
Center,  will  encourage  the  press  in 
each  state  to  help  move  the  bill  for¬ 
ward. 

If  the  UCA  gets  the  active  support 
of  the  commissioners,  its  prospects  are 
good.  In  many  states,  the  commission- 


Wall  is  vice  president  and  senior  legal 
counsel  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Winfield,  a 
media  lawyer,  is  a  partner  in  the  New 
York  City  firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells . 


ers  have  a  good  track  record  for  having 
legislation  passed  —  for  example,  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code,  the  Uni¬ 
form  Gift  to  Minors  Act,  and  the  uni¬ 
form  child  support  laws  —  and  they 
tend  to  have  more  credibility  among 
state  legislatures  than  would  a  typical 
special  interest  group.  They  have  been 
especially  successful  over  the  years  in 
keeping  uniform  acts  uniform,  by  fight¬ 
ing  so-called  “killer  amendments”  in¬ 
troduced  in  individual  state  legisla¬ 
tures. 

The  purpose  of  the  UCA  is  to  im¬ 
prove  an  inconsistent  and  ineffective 
system  of  state  correction  law  and  poli¬ 
cy.  Although  corrections  statutes  are 
on  the  books  in  about  30  states,  these 
laws  are  old,  incomplete  and  ineffec¬ 
tive.  They  vary  so  widely  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  a  network,  syndicate 
or  wire  service  operating  in  several 
states  to  comply. 

At  a  practical  level,  most  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  correction  laws  are  self-defeating. 
With  good  reason  in  many  cases,  edi¬ 
tors  have  come  to  perceive  the  timely 
correction  of  misinformation  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  admission  of  error  that  might 
haunt  their  publication  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  libel  suit.  Thus,  for  fear  of  future 
costly  litigation,  the  correction  of  the 
offending  act  is  sometimes  brushed 
aside. 

A 

^^^Ithough  most  libel  suits  are  won 
by  the  press,  often  on  appeal,  they  are 
costly  to  all  parties  in  terms  of  money, 
time,  effort  and  results.  This  situation 
is  harmful  to  the  press,  the  plaintiff 
and  the  public. 

In  designing  a  better  corrections  sys¬ 
tem,  the  commissioners  sought  a  for¬ 
mula  that  would  assure  news  organiza¬ 
tions  that  the  benefits  of  running  a 
correction  would  outweigh  the  risks. 
At  the  same  time,  they  wanted  to  en¬ 


courage  plaintiffs  to  seek  a  correction 
rather  than  bring  suit. 

To  illustrate  how  the  UCA  will 
work,  consider  what  might  have  oc¬ 
curred,  had  it  been  in  place  a  dozen 
years  ago  when  Channel  7  in  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.,  was  charged  with  libel. 

The  station  misidentified  the  victim 
in  a  beating  case  and  reported  that  he 
was  suspected  of  having  ties  to  orga¬ 
nized  crime.  The  young  reporter  cover¬ 
ing  the  story  later  said  she  misunder¬ 
stood  the  telephone  confirmation  of 
the  victim’s  identification  from  the 
FBI. 

IT  he  FBI  repudiated  its  confirma¬ 
tion.  Upon  viewing  the  broadcast,  the 
object  of  the  misidentification,  a 
restaurateur,  called  the  station  and  re¬ 
ported  the  mistake.  The  station  imme¬ 
diately  broadcast  a  correction,  specify¬ 
ing  that  it  had  mistakenly  identified 
the  restaurateur  as  the  victim. 

Had  the  UCA  been  in  place  at  the 
time,  the  story  probably  would  have 
ended  here.  Under  the  UCA,  after 
learning  of  the  mistake,  a  potential 
plaintiff  has  three  months  to  ask  the 
media  outlet  to  broadcast  or  publish  a 
correction. 

The  outlet  receiving  the  request 
then  has  45  days  to  investigate  and 
broadcast  or  publish  a  correction.  In 
the  Channel  7  scenario,  both  condi¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  been  met  within 
hours  of  the  offending  broadcast. 

The  UCA  would  have  provided  that 
since  Channel  7’s  correction  was  time¬ 
ly  and  reached  substantially  the  same 
audience  as  the  original  defamatory 
item,  in  any  subsequent  libel  litigation 
the  station  would  be  protected  from 
exposure  to  loss-of-reputation  damages 
and  punitive  damages  —  the  big  ticket 
items  in  most  major  awards.  (Under 
the  UCA,  Channel  7  would  have  also 
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avoided  such  liability  had  the  restaura¬ 
teur  declined  to  make  a  timely  request 
for  correction. ) 

The  events  took  place  in  1982,  how¬ 
ever,  and  occurred  in  New  York,  a  state 
that  lacks  any  form  of  correction 
statute.  Notwithstanding  the  timely 
broadcast  of  the  correction,  the  victim 
sued  Channel  7  and  was  awarded  $10 
million  in  punitive  damages,  plus  $5 
million  in  other  damages. 

After  12  years  of  litigation  and  ap¬ 
peals,  New  York’s  highest  court  sent 
the  case  back  for  a  new  trial.  On  retrial 
last  fall  with  a  different  jury,  the 
restaurateur  was  awarded  compensato¬ 
ry  damages  of  approximately  $11  mil¬ 
lion,  plus  $500,000  in  punitive  dam¬ 
ages. 

Had  the  UCA  been  in  place,  these 
damages  would  probably  have  been 
dramatically  lower.  The  restaurateur 
would  still  have  had  the  right  to  sue  af¬ 
ter  Channel  7  aired  the  correction. 
But  passage  of  the  act  would  have  lim¬ 
ited  the  restaurateur’s  libel  claims  to 
recovery  of  the  actual  out-of-pocket 
economic  loss  to  his  businesses  that  he 
could  prove  was  caused  directly  by  the 
broadcast  in  the  few  hours  that  the 


story  was  released  prior  to  the  correc¬ 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  Channel  7  would 
have  been  able  to  use  all  of  its  consti¬ 
tutional  defenses,  which  would  not  be 
limited  in  any  way  by  the  broadcast  of 
the  correction. 

Most  likely,  the  restaurateur  would 
not  have  deemed  it  worthwhile  to  sue 
after  the  correction  was  broadcast. 

Thus,  under  the  UCA,  the  news  or¬ 
ganization  that  runs  a  legitimate  cor¬ 
rection  wins  a  major  advantage:  immu¬ 
nity  from  large  damages.  It  may  still 
face  a  suit,  but  the  real  hazard  of  a 
multimillion-dollar  verdict  is  eliminat¬ 
ed. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  libel 
plaintiff:  If  he  requests  a  correction, 
and  shows  that  the  story  about  him 
was  wrong,  he  will  be  vindicated  with 
a  full,  fair  and  timely  correction.  The 
record  will  be  set  straight  soon,  which 
will  help  restore  his  reputation. 

Another  likely  outcome  of  the  UCA 
is  a  welcome  curb  on  libel  insurance 
premiums,  since  insurers  will  pay  fewer 
and  smaller  settlements,  verdicts  and 
defense  costs. 

As  mentioned,  a  working  group  of 


media  representatives  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  Libel  Defense  Resource 
Center  to  encourage  the  act’s  adop¬ 
tion. 

News  organizations  are  urged  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  this  effort  to  ensure 
the  bill’s  passage  by  the  states  where 
they  publish.  Certainly,  there  is  a  bud¬ 
getary  incentive  to  do  so,  since  the 
UCA  promises  the  press  savings  in  le¬ 
gal  fees,  settlements,  jury  verdicts,  and 
libel  insurance. 

In  essence,  the  UCA  promises  to  re¬ 
store  an  environment  in  which  the 
press  can  afford  to  focus  on  serving  the 
public  with  timely,  accurate  and  intel¬ 
ligent  reporting  of  the  news. 


ASNE  group 
travels  to  Asia 

A  GROUP  FROM  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE)  is 
planning  a  fact-finding  trip  to  Asia  next 
May. 

Other  journalists  are  invited  to  join 
ASNE  members  on  the  trip,  as  are 
spouses,  on  a  space-available  basis. 


The  Alfred  Friendly  Press  Fellowships  salutes  its  American  newsroom  partners 
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Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Clifford  Teutsch 


Joseph  Adams 


Mark  Contreras 


Robert  Bentley 


Clifford  L.  Teutsch,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/nights  at  the  Hartford 
Courant,  has  been  named  managing 
editor. 

Joseph  H.  Adams,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  at  Bristol  Newspapers  in  Virginia, 
has  been  promoted  to  director  of  sales 
of  the  Bristol  Herald-Courier  Virginia 
Tennessean.  The  new  position  has 
combined  advertising  and  circulation 
into  one  unit. 

Gilbert  Stuenkel,  retired  managing 
editor  of  the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier' 
Post,  has  opened  his  own  business 
communications  firm  in  Hannibal. 

David  Borges,  a  sports  reporter  at 
the  Barrington  (R.I.)  Times  and  War¬ 
ren  (R.I.)  TimeS'Gazette,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  sports  editor.  Both  papers  are 
owned  by  East  Bay  Newspapers,  Bris¬ 
tol,  R.I. 

L^fada  Rege,  special  sections  edi¬ 
tor  at  East  Bay  Newspapers,  was 


named  copy  chief. 

Robin  Lensing,  who  worked  in 
the  community  news  department  at 
East  Bay  Newspapers,  was  appointed  a 
reporter  at  the  Barrington  (R.I.)  Times. 

Sloven  K.  Pope,  a  newspaper  con¬ 
sultant  serving  as  associate  publisher  of 
the  Metro  Times,  a  Detroit-based  alter¬ 
native  weekly,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  Observer  &  Eccentric 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Livonia,  Mich. 

Earlier,  he  served  simultaneously  as 
corporate  vice  president  of  Media 
News  Group  and  vice  president  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  production  at  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post. 

Robort  Bontloy,  former  executive 
editor  at  the  Bakersfield  Californian, 
has  been  appointed  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Greenwood,  S.C.,  Index- 
Journal. 

Lawrence  Van  de  Riel,  a  certified 
public  and  management  accountant 


with  Concordia  Publishing  House,  has 
been  appointed  chief  financial  officer 
of  Suburban  Newspapers  of  Greater  St. 
Louis  Inc. 

Lee  Smilb,  contributing  editor  to  the 
literary  magazine  Open  City  and  an 
editorial  adviser  to  Reader’s  Catalog, 
has  been  named  literary  editor  at  the 
Voice  Literary  Supplement. 

He  is  also  currently  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Pubwatch. 

Mark  G.  Contreras,  33,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
has  been  named  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Times 
Leader,  effective  Feb.  13. 

Ken  Mellon,  director  of  special  pub¬ 
lications  at  the  Citrus  County  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Crystal  River,  Fla.,  has  been 
named  editor. 

Phil  Junker,  human  resources  dis¬ 
trict  manager  at  Indiana  Bell,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Per¬ 
ry  County  News,  Tell  City,  Ind.  He 
will  oversee  the  publication  of  the 
News  and  Lincolnland  Shopping  Guide 
as  well  as  the  operations  of  the  web 
printing  plant. 

MaMhew  T.  Hall,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Alton,  Ill.,  Telegraph,  has 
been  promoted  to  editor. 

Michael  Regan,  managing  editor  at 
the  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  Phoenix,  has 
been  promoted  to  editor. 

He  succeeds  Nalalle  Smilb,  who 
was  named  assistant  city  editor  at  the 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Daily  Local  News. 
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Michael  Lynch 


Ed  Conn 


Pamela  Henson 


Jack  Willenbrink 


Michael  J.  Lynch,  director  of  cate' 
gory  advertising  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  has  been  named  marketing  di¬ 
rector  at  the  New  Haven  Register,  the 
flagship  newspaper  of  Journal  Register 
Co.,  Trenton. 

Henry  S.  "Hank"  Misiak  Jr., 

Northeast  national  sales  manager  for 
Journal  Register  Co.,  was  appointed 
advertising  director  at  the  Register. 

Ed  Cenn,  national  automotive  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
appointed  Western  advertising  manag¬ 
er. 

Lynne  T.  Jewell,  public  relations 
department  at  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  was  named  to  the  Times  Valley 
and  Ventura  County  editions  as  public 
relations  and  merchandising  manager. 

William  L.  Pellak,  38,  executive 
vice  president  for  sales  at  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  named  executive  vice 
president  for  circulation. 

Janet  L.  Robinson,  44,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  advertising,  was 
promoted  to  senior  vice  president  for 
advertising. 

Ponolopo  Muse  Abernathy,  43, 

vice  president  for  planning  at  the 
Times,  was  promoted  to  senior  vice 
president  for  planning  and  human  re¬ 
sources. 

David  A.  Thurm,  41,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  project  development  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  was  appointed  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  production. 

He  succeeds  Joseph  M.  Mullen, 
who  retired  Jan.  1. 

Michael  Laosa,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Cox  Arizona  Publications 
Inc.’s  five  suburban  Phoenix  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  group  vice 
president  of  Cox  Newspapers  Inc.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  12  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  newspapers,  including  those  he 


previously  managed. 

He  succeeds  Caroline  John,  who 
was  appointed  senior  vice  president  of 
corporate  development  and  marketing 
for  Cox’s  Atlanta-based  Manheim 
Auctions. 

Sanford  "Sandy"  Schwarts, 

vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Cox  Arizona  Publications  Inc.  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Newspapers,  will  succeed  Laosa. 

Sue  Ann  Tempore,  vice  president  of 
human  resources  at  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  has  been  named  chair  of  the 
Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  in  the  Services. 

Jack  Willenbrink,  assistant  con¬ 
troller  and  financial  analysis  manager 
at  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal, 
has  been  promoted  to  director  of  fi¬ 
nance. 

Jerry  Haywood,  credit  manager, 
was  named  financial  analysis  manager. 

Todd  Schurx,  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  Associated  Desert  Shoppers,  a 
Palm  Desert,  Calif.-based  subsidiary  of 
Schurz  Communications  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  editor  and  publisher  of  the 


South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

He  succeeds  John  J.  McCann, 

who  becomes  vice  president,  new  busi¬ 
ness  and  technology,  for  Schurz  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  the  South  Bend- 
based  parent  company. 

Schurz,  the  great,  great  grand¬ 
nephew  of  Alfred  Miller,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Tribune,  replaces  the 
only  non-family  member  to  have 
served  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
paper  in  its  122-year  history. 

David  Singer,  circulation  director  at 
the  Pawtucket,  R.L,  Times,  has  been 
promoted  to  circulation  director  at  the 
Woonsocket,  R.L,  Call. 

Pamela  Hensen,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Lesher  Communications 
Inc.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Lleyd  G.  Schermer,  immediate  past 
chairman  of  the  national  board  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  former 
CEO  and  then  chairman  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  has  been  elected  to  the  Magel¬ 
lan  Geographix  Inc.  board  of  directors. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


John  F.  Bilzer  Jr.,  president  and 
CEO  of  Abarta  Inc.,  Richard  G. 
Capen,  former  chairman  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  director  for 
the  Wackenhut  Corp.,  and  Michael 
Hagan,  chairman  and  CEO  of  the 
Furon  Corp.,  have  been  elected  to  the 
Freedom  Communications  Inc.  board 
of  directors. 

The  election  of  three  non-family  ex¬ 
ecutives  is  the  first  phase  in  a  plan  to 
reorganize  the  board  to  include  six  in¬ 
dependent  directors,  six  family  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  company  president 
and  CEO. 

Lisa  DeMarco,  accounting  supervi¬ 
sor  at  the  New  Haven  Register,  has 
been  named  controller  at  the  Torring- 
ton.  Conn.,  Register  Citizen. 

She  succeeds  Anne  Zack,  who  was 
appointed  controller  of  Suburban  Pub¬ 
lications,  a  weekly  newspaper  group  in 
Wayne,  Pa. 

All  papers  belong  to  the  Journal 
Register  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Mike  O'Sullivan,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Main  Line  Times  in  suburban 
Philadelphia,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  Torrington, 
Conn.,  Register  Citizen. 

Barry  LaReche,  circulation  opera¬ 
tions  manager  at  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Telegram  &  Gazette,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  circulation  director. 

David  Green,  managing  editor/news 
at  the  Tennessean  in  Nashville,  has 
been  named  managing  editor/days. 

Ted  Power,  managing  editor/ 
sports,  was  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor/nights. 


David  Beihoff ,  advertising  director; 

Thomas  G.  Herrmann,  circulation 
director;  and  Edward  B.  Lasak,  fi¬ 
nance  director  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  have  been  elected  to  the  Post- 
Gazette  Publishing  Co.  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Tim  Reeves,  33,  state  government  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
has  been  named  press  secretary  to 
Pennsylvania  Governor-elect  Tom 
Ridge. 

David  Scott,  advertising  manager  at 
the  Gainesville  (Texas)  Daily  Register, 
has  been  appointed  publisher. 

He  succeeds  Warren  Flowers, 

who  retired. 

Thomas  R.  Bates,  managing  direc¬ 
tor/Europe  for  USA  Today,  has  been 
named  vice  president  and  managing 
director/Europe  and  Asia. 

Barbara  L.  Krasne,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/operations  and  finance,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  president  and  general 
manager  for  USA  Today  International. 

George  Wachtler,  director  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  services  at  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  and  controller  for  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  Co.,  has  been 
named  director  of  finance  and  admin¬ 
istration  for  the  company. 

He  will  continue  as  controller  for 
the  newspaper. 

Stephen  Johnson,  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  executive  responsible  for  circula¬ 
tion  marketing,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  director 
of  circulation  marketing  at  Thomson 
Newspapers. 


Jill  Andresky  Fras  er,  a  writer  at 
Forbes  with  a  focus  on  business  per¬ 
sonalities,  exposes,  hot  investments 
and  the  inner  workings  of  Wall  Street, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Observer.  She  will  write  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness  column  called  the  Street,  focusing 
on  the  pressures,  passions  and  person¬ 
alities  affecting  Wall  Street. 

Joe  McGlamery,  regional  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Morris  Newspapers  Corp.,  has 
added  the  responsibilities  of  president 
of  the  Statesboro  (Ga.)  Herald. 

Randy  Morion,  publisher  of  four 
Morris  Newspapers  publications  in 
Hinesville,  Ga.,  was  named  publisher 
of  the  Herald. 

Dolph  Tillolson,  publisher/editor  of 
the  Galveston  County  Daily  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
Aubrey  Wobb,  publisher  of  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise  —  vice  president; 
and  Richard  L.  Connor,  president/ 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  —  treasurer. 

Roger  Kinizol,  publisher  of  the 
Austin  American-Statesman,  who 
served  as  president  in  1994,  becomes 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Pete  Wevurski,  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alameda  Newspaper  Group 
in  California,  has  been  named  sports 
editor  at  the  Newark  Star-Ledger. 

Cynthia  Hoffman,  design  supervisor 
at  the  Boston  Globe,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  editorial  design  director. 

Carol  Molamod,  director  of  govern¬ 
ment  affairs  at  the  Washington  Post, 
has  been  named  vice  president/govern¬ 
ment  affairs. 

Mary  Ann  Wornor,  associate 
counsel,  was  appointed  vice  president 
and  counsel. 

Ann  Job,  assistant  to  the  executive 
vice  president  at  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  president  and 
general  manager  of  Legi-Tech,  Mc- 
Clatchy’s  legislative  online  service. 

Morlyn  "Zoko"  Flool,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  at  the  Traverse  City 
(Mich.)  Record-Eagle,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  manager. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr. 

&  Associates 
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Legal  Briefs 


Statute  barring 
newsrack  sale  of 
adult  mags  blocked 

FIVE  DAYS  BEFORE  it  was  to  become 
effective,  a  federal  judge  blocked  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  statute  prohibiting  the  newsrack 
sale  of  adult  magazines. 

Without  explanation,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Manuel  L.  Real  on  Jan.  10  grant¬ 
ed  a  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  filed  by  an  attorney  for  three  pub¬ 
lishers,  a  distributor  and  a  reader. 

The  statute,  which  was  signed  into 
law  by  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  on  April  19  of 
last  year,  makes  it  a  crime  to  display  or 
sell  adult  publications  in  a  coin-operat¬ 
ed  machine  unless  it  is  supervised  by  an 
adult.  The  first  violation  would  be  a 
misdemeanor,  and  the  second  a  felony. 

A  loophole  in  the  law  allows  adults 
to  use  tokens  or  debit  cards  in  the  racks, 
but  the  publishers  said  the  system 
would  be  too  costly. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Journal,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  Bryan  H. 
Crawford,  a  partner  in  Advanced  Publi¬ 
cations,  testified  that  racks  are  the  only 
way  he  can  distribute  his  products. 

He  said  he  had  contacted  more  than 
1,000  liquor  and  convenience  stores, 
most  of  which  “clearly  stated  they  want¬ 
ed  nothing  to  do  with  our  publication.” 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Christo¬ 
pher  C.  Foley,  who  represented  the 
state  at  the  hearing,  predicted  the  case 
will  go  to  trial  on  the  issue  of  “whether 
it’s  commercially  viable  to  comply  with 
the  law,”  the  Journal  reported. 

Va.  publisher's 
lawsuit  dismissed 

A  FEDERAL  MAGISTRATE  has  dis¬ 
missed  a  $52-million  antitrust  suit  filed 
by  the  publisher  of  the  Daily  Progress  of 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Worrell  Enterprises  Inc.,  the  paper’s 
owner,  claimed  that  four  real  estate 
firms  and  four  officials  of  the  firms  con¬ 
spired  to  withhold  advertising  from  the 
paper.  The  suit  was  filed  in  Albemarle 
County  Circuit  Court  and  was  later 
moved  to  U.S.  District  Court. 

Magistrate  Judge  B.  Waugh  Crigler 
said  last  month  that  Worrell  had  no 
standing  for  the  suit.  He  said  the  defen¬ 


dants’  attempts  to  stop  advertising  in 
the  paper  and  launch  their  own  weekly 
publication  of  real  estate  ads  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1992  was  a  business  decision,  not  a 
boycott. 

“Folks,  that’s  competition,”  Crigler 
said. 

“Never,  never  is  there  any  hard  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  was  done  to  harm  the  [pa¬ 
per],”  he  said. 

A  counterclaim  by  the  real  estate 
firms  and  their  officials,  charging  Wor¬ 
rell  with  filing  sham  litigation,  also  was 
dismissed.  —  AP 

Michael  Jackson 
files  $5  0-million 
slander  suit 

ENTERTAINER  MICHAEL  Jackson 
has  filed  a  $50-million  slander  and 
emotional  distress  suit  against  “Hard 
Copy”  reporter  Diane  Dimond  and  a 
Los  Angeles  radio  station  for  alleging 
that  authorities  were  reopening  sexual 
molestation  charges  against  him. 

KABC-AM  talk-show  hosts  Roger 
Barkley  and  Ken  Minyard  also  were 
named  in  the  suit  along  with  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

Jackson’s  attorney  Howard  Weitzman 
was  quoted  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Journal  as  saying:  “The  real  reason  and 
purpose  of  the  lawsuit  is  to  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  irresponsible  and  outrageous  con¬ 
duct  like  what  happened  here  so  the 
public  isn’t  led  to  believe  information 
about  stars  when  the  press  knows  it  is 
false.” 

The  complaint  alleges  Dimond  was  a 
guest  Jan.  9  on  KABC’s  Minyard  and 
Barkley  show,  where  she  said  on  air 
there  was  a  renewed  “red  hot”  police 
probe  into  new  allegations  of  child  mo¬ 
lestation  against  Jackson. 

She  further  claimed,  according  to  the 
suit,  that  her  most  reliable  source  had 
told  her  there  was  a  27-minute,  black- 
and-white  videotape  of  Jackson  molest¬ 
ing  a  young  boy.  Weitzman  asserted  no 
such  tape  exists. 

An  investigation  of  child  molestation 
against  Jackson  began  in  1993  after  a 
13 -year-old  boy  claimed  the  superstar 
had  sexual  relations  with  him. 

A  civil  lawsuit  was  settled  out  of 
court,  and  criminal  investigations 


against  Jackson  were  dropped  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara,  Jackson’s 
home,  when  the  youth  refused  to  testi¬ 
fy- 

The  Daily  Journal  reported  that  a 
six-year  statute  of  limitations  allows  the 
district  attorney  to  refile  charges  in  the 
case  if  the  boy  decides  to  testify. 

“Enough  is  enough,”  Jackson  said  in  a 
statement.  “I  will  no  longer  stand  by 
and  watch  reckless  members  of  the  me¬ 
dia  try  to  destroy  my  reputation.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  protect  myself  and  my  family.” 

Ga.  court  backs 
fake  rape  accusers 

GEORGIA’S  COURT  OF  Appeals  has 
ruled  that  the  state’s  shield  law  also  pro¬ 
tects  those  who  file  false  reports  of  rape. 

The  court  ruled  5-4  last  month  that 
the  shield  law  blocks  the  identification 
of  those  who  lie  about  being  raped.  The 
court  said  the  law  is  an  exception  to 
laws  governing  open  records. 

The  state  attorney  general’s  office  is 
appealing  the  ruling. 

“If  there  is  a  stalemate  between  the 
Open  Records  Act  and  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  statute,  it  must  be  resolved  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  providing  the  shield  rather  than 
the  sword,”  Judge  Dorothy  T.  Beasley 
wrote  in  the  decision. 

The  ruling  came  in  the  case  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  employee,  identified 
only  as  Jane  Doe,  who  told  police  she 
had  been  attacked  and  raped  on  cam¬ 
pus.  She  later  recanted  the  story. 

The  university’s  student  paper,  the 
Red  &  Black,  filed  suit  to  force  campus 
police  to  release  the  false  report  and 
woman’s  name. 

The  court  ordered  release  of  the  re¬ 
port,  but  without  the  name. 

“We  feel  it’s  an  open  record,  and  we 
should  have  access  to  it  just  like  any 
other  interested  party,”  said  R&B  pub¬ 
lisher  Harry  Montevideo.  “And  we’re 
happy  to  see  that  the  state  is  asking  for 
reconsideration.” 

Beasley  wrote  that  the  victim  should 
remain  anonymous  because  the  law 
doesn’t  require  the  allegation  of  rape  to 
be  proved  before  the  victim’s  identity  is 
protected. 

The  dissenting  judges  held  that  lying 
about  an  alleged  rape  strips  the  accuser 
of  the  shield  law’s  protection.  —  AP 
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Press  group’s 

lobbying  effort 
sets  the  tone 

New  Jersey  Press  Association’s  fall  print  campaign 
aimed  at  luring  politicians  into  running  more  ad 
dollars  in  newspapers  was  only  semi'successful  but 
the  strategy  is  expected  to  he  tried  in  other  states 


by  Arthur  Z.  Kamin 

THAT  GET-TOUGH,  in-your-face  ap¬ 
proach  taken  last  year  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Association  (NJPA)  to  gain 
hard-to-come-by  political  advertising 
for  the  state’s  newspapers  during  an  ex¬ 
pensive  and  bitter  U.S.  Senate  cam¬ 
paign  brought  only  a  modest  gain  in 
new  business. 

But  it  appears  to  be  setting  the  stage 
for  a  similar  national  newspaper  effort, 
which  is  aimed  at  pulling  away  from 
television  some  significant  chunks  of 
advertising  dollars,  in  plenty  of  time 
for  the  1996  presidential  election  when 
it  is  estimated  as  much  as  $1  billion 
may  be  spent  nationwide. 

“At  last,  something  is  happening, 
and  the  giant  is  stirring,”  said  Thomas 
N.  Edmonds,  the  president  of  the  600- 
member  American  Association  of  Po¬ 
litical  Consultants  and  the  head  of  his 
own  media  consulting  firm,  Edmonds 
Associates  Inc.,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
“Where  have  newspapers  been  all  this 
time?” 

Nicholas  Cannistraro  Jr.,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  marketing  officer 
of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  (NNA),  not  only  praised  New 
Jersey  papers  for  digging  in  the  way 
they  did  but  pledged  that  NAA  will  be 
in  the  forefront  this  year  of  an  indus¬ 
try-wide  strategy  and  campaign  to  tar¬ 
get  the  political  market. 

Kamin,  a  former  newspaper  editor,  is  a 
freelance  writer  and  a  journalism 
educator. 


“At  last,  something  is  happening,  and 
the  giant  is  stirring.  Where  have  news¬ 
papers  been  all  this  time?” 

—  Thomas  N.  Edmonds,  the  president 
of  the  600-member  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Political  Consultants  and  the 
head  of  his  own  media  consulting  firm, 
Edmonds  Associates  Inc.,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


“It  is  an  area  that  has  been  ignored 
for  too  long,”  said  Cannistraro.  “Expect 
to  see  some  strong  planning  in  1995,  so 
that  we  are  ready  for  strong  pressure  in 
1996.” 

And  the  thrust  will  be  aimed  at  Ed¬ 
monds  and  his  colleagues  whom  Can¬ 


nistraro  described  as  the  “real  deci¬ 
sion-makers”  on  where  the  media-mix 
advertising  money  goes. 

John  J.  O’Brien,  the  NJPA  executive 
director  based  in  Trenton,  said  the  spe¬ 
cial  hard-nosed,  political-ads  push  re¬ 
sulted  in  about  $40,000  being  spent  in 
the  group’s  20  daily  and  125  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  November  cam¬ 
paign  —  primarily  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
race  between  insurgent  Republican 
Garabed  “Chuck”  Haytaian  and  victo¬ 
rious  incumbent  Democrat  Frank 
Lautenberg. 

“That  is  really  insignificant  when 
you  consider  that  both  candidates 
spent  more  than  $11  million,”  O’Brien 
explained.  “We  are  not  elated,  but  we 
are  very  pleased. 

“We  got  our  foot  in  the  door  where 
it  had  not  been  before  —  and  there 
was  also  a  positive  spinoff  that  helped 
to  produce  new  advertising  in  many  lo¬ 
cal  races.  What  we  did  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  It  made  candidates  and  their 
handlers  think,  for  the  first  time,  about 
newspaper  advertising.” 

NJPA  hired  a  consultant,  Dana 
Communications  of  Hopewell,  N.J.,  a 
specialist  in  public  issues  campaigns,  to 
prepare  the  ads. 

“We  did  not  want  to  be  bland  or  po¬ 
lite,”  said  Michael  Prewitt,  Dana  chair¬ 
man.  “Our  goal  was  to  take  the  gloves 
off  and  shake  up  the  candidates  and 
their  people.” 

O’Brien  would  not  disclose  the  fee 
arrangement  with  Dana. 

Richard  Bilotti,  publisher  of  Trenton 
Times,  and  NJPA  chairman,  who  also 
heads  its  political  advertising  subcom¬ 
mittee,  said,  “There  is  no  stopping  us 
now,  and  there  is  planning  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  later  this  month  to  evaluate  results 
and  plan  strategy.  In  some  cases,  it  has 
been  more  than  15  years  since  we  saw 
any  political  advertising.  What  we  did 
was  right  —  and  I  think  we’re  going  to 
do  even  more  of  the  same.” 

What  NJPA  did  was  to  run  a  series 
of  strongly  worded  ads  in  its  member 
newspapers,  scolding  both  Senate  can¬ 
didates  for  “wasting  money”  on  TV  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Frank  and  Chuck:  You’re  out  of 
touch,  spending  70%  of  your  time  talk¬ 
ing  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  vot¬ 
ers,”  read  the  headline  of  one  ad.  “New 
Jersey  newspapers:  In  touch  with  New 
Jersey  voters,”  was  the  tag  line. 
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“We  got  our  foot  in  the  door  where  it 
had  not  been  before  —  and  there  was 
also  a  positive  spinoff  that  helped  to 
produce  new  advertising  in  many  local 
races.  What  we  did  attracted  attention. 
It  made  candidates  and  their  handlers 
think,  for  the  first  time,  about  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.” 

—  John  J.  O’Brien,  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  executive  director 


In  a  state  where  Republican  Gov. 
Christine  Todd  Whitman  introduced 
dramatic  new  government  downsizing 
and  tax-cutting  measures  that  served 
as  a  forerunner  to  the  congressional 
GOP  victories  in  November  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level,  the  NJPA  ads  touched  a 
raw  nerve  and  even  became  a  source  of 
irritation  to  the  Lautenberg  and  Hay- 
taian  camps. 

The  messages  alleged  waste  in  their 
campaign  spending. 

The  ads  featured  a  cartoon  in  which 
the  candidates  were  happily  throwing 
away  campaign  bills  and  coins,  and 
noted  in  small  type:  “Media  research 
shows  that  7  out  of  10  political  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  spent  to  reach  New  Jersey 
voters  are  wasted  on  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  voters.” 

There  was  also  a  line  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ad,  crediting  sponsorship  to  the 
NJPA  and  its  in-house  advertising  bu¬ 
reau,  NJ-ADS. 

Edmonds  said  most  newspapers 
“have  not  been  as  aggressive  as  they 
should  have  been”  in  getting  their  mes¬ 
sage  across. 

“Really,  it’s  almost  been  a  case  of  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mind,”  Edmonds 
added. 

But  he  stressed  that  newspapers  now 
“are  at  the  bottom  of  the  curve,  and 


there  should  be  an  upward  trend.” 

He  said  political  consultants  “always 
discuss  the  credibility  of  newspapers, 
and  that  is  why  reprints  of  editorials 
and  news  stories  are  seen  so  often  in 
television  political  commercials.” 

Cannistraro  said  NAA,  in  several 
months,  will  be  producing  a  booklet  on 
the  How-To’s  of  Political  Advertising, 
which  will  go  out  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

A  new  presentation  on  the  benefits 
of  newspaper  advertising,  specifically 
for  political  candidates,  soon  will  be  in 
the  works  —  and  meetings  are  planned 
with  the  consultants  “who  play  such  a 
key  role  in  media  selection,”  said  Can¬ 
nistraro. 

The  executive  also  indicated  that 
NAA  would  seek  input  from  the  press 
associations,  such  as  NJPA,  and  news¬ 
papers  “since  so  much  already  has  been 
done  at  the  grass-roots  level.” 

Added  Cannistraro:  “This  is  going 
to  be  an  aggressive  collaborative  effort. 
We  are  making  a  strong  commitment 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  political 
advertising  picture.  This  year  and  next 
provide  us  with  some  enormous  oppor¬ 
tunities.” 


JO  ANNE  PENNY  and  her  brother 
Dale  Morey  were  together  for  the  holi¬ 
days  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  near¬ 
ly  a  quarter-century  —  thanks  to  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  classifieds. 

Penny,  27,  ran  this  ad  in  the  Sun- 
Times  classifieds  for  15  days:  “DALE  & 
DICK  MOREY  —  Son  of  Claude 
James  Morey,  please  call  your  sister  “Jo- 
Jo”  Joanna.  Miss  you!”  (Jo  Anne  Penny 
changed  the  spelling  of  her  name  when 
she  was  8) 

As  it  turned  out  her  brother  Dale 
lived  not  far  away  in  the  Chicago  sub¬ 
urb  of  Carol  Stream. 

“My  step-ma,  Gloria  Diamond,  she 
reads  the  Sun-Times,  the  obituaries  and 
the  classified,  every  day,”  Dale  Morey 
said.  “She  came  across  the  advertise- 


NEW  YORK  TIMES’  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  advertising,  Janet  Robinson,  re¬ 
cently  received  the  Frohlinger’s  Market¬ 
ing  Report  Award  as  the  Outstanding 
Newspaper  Executive  of  1994- 

Robinson  is  responsible  for  overall 


“This  is  going  to  be  an  aggressive 
collaborative  effort.  We  are  making  a 
strong  commitment  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  political  advertising  pic¬ 
ture.  This  year  and  next  provide  us 
with  some  enormous  opportunities.” 

—  Nicholas  Cannistraro  Jr.,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  marketing  officer  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 


ment  and  call  me  up  right  away.”  Broth¬ 
er  called  sister  the  same  day,  Dec.  16. 

“It  was  fabulous.  The  best  Christmas 
present,”  Penny  said  in  a  Sun- Times  sto¬ 
ry  written  by  reporter  Neil  Steinberg. 

Penny  said  their  father  was  a  heavy 
drinker  who  apparently  fathered  many 
children  and  drifted  on. 

“Lord  knows  how  many  more  there 
are,”  said  Penny,  who  learned  from 
brother  Dale  that  her  brother  Dick  was 
dead. 

“I  had  a  very  loving  foster  family,” 
Penny  said,  “but  after  I  met  my  brother 
Dale,  I  felt  like  1  found  something  that 
was  missing  —  a  part  of  me  ....  You 
want  to  have  that  unspeakable  family 
bond,  and  now  I  have  it  with  my  broth¬ 


advertising  sales  at  the  Times.  She 
joined  the  newspaper’s  sales  department 
in  1993  after  serving  as  group  senior 
vice  president  for  the  advertising  sales 
and  marketing  unit  of  the  New  York 
Times  Co. 


Classifieds  reunite  brother  and  sister 


er. 


New  York  Times  ad  exec  honored 
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Scarborough  Research 
under  the  microscope 

Alliance  of  New  York-area  newspapers , 
reevaluating  its  relationship  with  the 
firm,  seeks  proposals  from  other  companies 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AN  ALLIANCE  OF  New  York-area 
newspapers  is  reevaluating  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  Scarborough  Research  Corp. 

Last  week,  a  four-member  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Research  Users 
Group  invited  five  national  research 
firms  to  present  proposals  to  the  group, 
said  Steve  Seraita,  vice  president  and 
marketing  director  for  Sawyer  Fergu¬ 
son  Walker,  and  a  member  of  the 
group. 

“The  interest  of  the  user  group  is  to 
explore  what  other  leaders  of  national¬ 


ly  recognized  research  firms  have  to  of¬ 
fer,”  Seraita  said. 

“Scarborough  is  not  out  of  this,”  he 
added.  “They  have  been  invited  and 
have  every  opportunity  to  attain  this 
business.” 

Requests  for  proposals  were  sent  to 
the  following  groups:  the  Roper  Orga¬ 
nization  Inc.,  the  Gallup  Organization, 
Audits  &.  Surveys,  Simmons  Market 
Research  Bureau,  Mediamark  Research 
Inc.  and  Scarborough. 

Outlines  for  proposals  are  due  by 
Feb.  3,  and  presentations  are  planned 
for  mid-month. 

The  decision  was  prompted  by  the 
growing  sentiment,  among  some  Scar¬ 
borough  clients,  that  the  firm  isn’t  pro¬ 
viding  those  in  the  New  York  area  of 
dominant  influence  (ADI)  with  proper 
support. 


“There  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
level  of  client  service  we’ve  seen  in  re¬ 
cent  years,”  said  Ed  Farrell,  research 
manager  at  Newsday  and  New  York 
Newsday.  “We’re  looking  for  reason¬ 
able  solutions  to  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Research  managers  are  still  smarting 
over  a  five-market  section  readership 
study  that  Scarborough  conducted  last 
year  for  a  television  network  and  its  af¬ 
filiates. 

Newspapers  dislike  section  reader- 
ship  studies  because  the  data  can  be 
used  by  television  and  radio  stations  to 


devalue  total  newspaper  readership, 
since  not  all  readers  look  at  all  sections 
(E&P,  Aug.  13,  1994). 

Some  newspapers  also  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  new  joint  venture  in 
which  Ceredian  Corp.’s  Arbitron  divi¬ 
sion,  which  measures  the  demograph¬ 
ics  of  radio  audiences,  received  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Scarborough’s  market  research 
business. 

A  recent  Scarborough  market  study 
also  contained  discrepancies  in  the 
printed  and  electronic  versions.  While 
Scarborough  acknowledged  and  cor¬ 
rected  the  errors,  members  said  that 
Scarborough  failed  to  inform  some 
clients  of  the  mistakes. 

“Scarborough  didn’t  do  a  quality 
check  on  its  research,”  Farrell  said. 
“We  expect  our  vendors  to  be  much 
more  responsive.” 


“The  [issue]  with  Scarborough  is 
that  the  newspaper  concerns  have  not 
been  met,”  said  a  member  of  the  group, 
who  requested  anonymity.  “This  isn’t 
something  that  happened  yesterday  — 
this  has  been  going  on  for  years.” 

Bob  Cohen,  president  of  Scarbor¬ 
ough,  said  he  was  aware  of  the  recent 
complaints.  “The  concerns  have  been 
long-standing  for  the  New  York  papers, 
and  have  been  discussed  on  again  and 
off  again  for  several  years,”  he  said. 

“We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
respect  for  the  New  York  newspapers, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  this 
to  a  request  for  proposals  is  extremely 
serious,  and  it  has  gotten  our  atten¬ 
tion,”  Cohen  added.  “We  are  formulat¬ 
ing  our  response,  and  we  believe  it  will 
be  a  superior  alternative  to  those  in 
the  marketplace.” 

Scarborough  defender 

The  user  group  is  not  bound  to  act  in 
concert,  and  at  least  one  member  is 
content  with  Scarborough’s  level  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

“Scarborough  has  done  an  excellent 
job,”  said  Mike  DiPreta,  research  man¬ 
ager  for  the  New  York  Post.  “I’m  not 
perfect,  and  I  don’t  expect  them  to  be. 
They’re  compiling  a  lot  of  data,  and 
they  normally  do  a  very,  very  precise 
job. 

“If  another  company  is  going  to  try 
and  do  the  same,  I  want  to  see  the  same 
kind  of  detailed  work,”  DiPreta  added. 

While  the  review  hasn’t  begun  yet, 
there  was  speculation  that  clients  in 
other  markets  might  also  consider  a  re¬ 
view.  Cohen  said  that  there  are  “paral¬ 
lel  issues”  that  periodically  arise  in  oth¬ 
er  markets.  However,  he  said,  “We  try 
to  work  with  all  of  our  clients  to  be  re¬ 
sponsive.” 

The  New  York  Research  Users 
Group  includes  the  New  York  Times; 
New  York  Post;  New  York  Daily  News; 
Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday; 
Newark  Star'Ledger;  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  Record;  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press; 
Bridgeport  Connecticut  Post;  Gannett 
Suburban  Newspapers,  outside  New 
York  City;  Advocate/Greenivich  (Conn.) 
Time;  Village  Voice;  Home  News,  East 
Brunswick,  N.J.;  and  News  Tribune, 
Woodbridge,  N.J. 

The  Boston  Globe,  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  and  Hartford  Courant 
also  were  invited  to  attend  the  presen¬ 
tations. 


“There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  level  of  client 
service  weVe  seen  in  recent  years,”  said  Ed 
Farrell,  research  manager  at  Newsday  and  New 
York  Newsday.  “We^re  looking  for  reasonable 
solutions  to  some  of  the  problems.” 
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Going 

Regional 

Thomson  says  it  will  sell  25  of  its  smaller  dailies 
and  cluster  others  in  ‘strategic  marketing  groups’ 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

IN  A  MAJOR  shakeup  of  the  seventh 
largest  U.S.  newspaper  group,  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers  Corp.  put  25  of  its 
smaller  dailies  up  for  sale  Jan.  19,  as 
part  of  a  new  strategy  to  cluster  its  re¬ 
maining  papers  into  aggressive  regional 
marketing  companies. 

Papers  targeted  for  sale  —  including 
five  in  Texas  and  three  each  in  New 
York  and  Missouri  —  have  average  cir¬ 
culation  of  10,000.  They  represent  7% 
of  revenue  and  9%  of  circulation  for 
Thomson  Newspapers,  whose  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  is  the  flagship  for  144 
U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies,  many  of 
them  small  and  rural.  The  company’s 
109  U.S.  papers  sell  over  2  million 
copies  daily. 

The  core  strategy  of  clustering  pa¬ 
pers  into  15  or  so  “strategic  marketing 
groups”  —  each  functioning  as  a  single 
operating  unit  —  “will  allow  us  to  fo¬ 
cus  and  to  maximize  our  core  capabili¬ 
ties,”  said  Thomson  Newspapers  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Dick  Harrington. 

The  new  management  structure  re¬ 
places  “the  old  paradigm,”  under  which 
each  newspaper  was  operated  indepen¬ 
dently  and  managed  from  headquarters 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  through  four 
regions. 

The  new  plan  calls  for  groups  to  of¬ 
fer  “coordinated  regional  services”  and 
for  individual  papers  to  share  adminis¬ 
tration,  technology  and  financial  man¬ 
agement.  Cooperation  could  include 
niche  publications,  database  market¬ 
ing,  advertising  products,  distribution 
services  and  commercial  printing. 

Even  though  they  fit  into  no  strate¬ 
gic  marketing  group,  some  larger  pa¬ 
pers  —  the  Connecticut  Post  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  for  example  —  will  be  retained 
because  they  are  “strategic”  to  long¬ 
term  growth,  Thomson  said. 

Thomson  said  it  has  no  plans  to 


close  any  of  the  papers  offered  for  sale 
because  “they  all  have  good  prospects.” 
They  are  being  sold  directly  by  Thom¬ 
son,  which  has  received  expressions  of 
interest  in  buying  the  lot,  but  no  offers 
to  date. 

Formed  in  response  to  a  long  profit 
decline,  and  management  turmoil  fol¬ 
lowing  a  1980s  buying  binge,  the  re¬ 
structuring  comes  almost  two  years  af¬ 
ter  Thomson  took  a  $170-million 
charge  for  the  costs  of  closing  or  selling 
some  papers  and  writing  down  the  val¬ 
ue  of  others.  In  the  last  18  months,  it 
has  sold  one  paper  and  closed  three. 

Newspaper  analyst  John  Morton  said 


Thomson’s  plan  reflected  several  reali¬ 
ties,  chief  among  them  the  fact  that 
“life  is  tougher  for  small-town  news¬ 
papers  than  it  used  to  be.” 

In  many  areas,  giant  retailers  have 
displaced  the  small  department  stores 
that  traditionally  supported  small-town 
papers,  and  retailers  increasingly  make 
advertising  decisions  regionally.  As  a 
result,  profits  at  small-town  dailies 
have  shrunk,  Morton  said. 

William  Dean  Singleton,  who  in  the 
last  decade  or  so  has  assembled  the  na¬ 
tion’s  12th  largest  newspaper  chain, 
the  closely  held  MediaNews  Group, 
said  Thomson  is  clearly  focusing  on 
“geographic  regions  where  they  can  get 
a  large  amount  of  critical  mass  and 
identify  properties  that  don’t  fit  and 
spin  them  off ....  In  operating  small¬ 


er  papers,  it’s  certainly  a  good  strategy.” 

By  clustering  multiple  papers,  often 
small  and  with  limited  resources,  the 
groups  can  share  overhead  such  as  ac¬ 
counting,  printing  and  news,  while  of¬ 
fering  advertisers  more,  including  re¬ 
gional  buys,  said  Singleton,  who  has 
used  the  strategy  before  and  who  last 
year  acquired  the  Easton,  Pa.,  Express- 
Times  from  Thomson. 

That’s  exactly  what  Harrington  in¬ 
tends:  to  align  newspapers  to  fit  emerg¬ 
ing  regional  markets. 

The  plan  envisions  that  individual 
newspapers  will  retain  their  identities, 
with  no  major  editorial  changes.  In¬ 


stead,  it  “allows  us  to  attack  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,”  Harrington  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view. 

Thomson’s  six  papers  in  Central 
Ohio  near  Columbus,  for  example,  will 
become  a  single  $50-million-a-year 
business  run  by  more  sophisticated 
managers  than  the  individual  proper¬ 
ties  could  afford  before.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  each  group  will  run  smaller  oper¬ 
ations  specializing  in  alternate  delivery, 
total-market-coverage  ad  products, 
database  marketing,  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing  and  product  development. 

The  goal,  Harrington  said,  is  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  family  of  advertising  products, 
whether  delivered  in  the  newspaper,  by 
private  carriers,  mail  or  computers. 


Papers  targeted  for  sale  —  including  five  in  Texas 
and  three  each  in  New  York  and  Missouri  —  have 
average  circulation  of  10,000.  They  represent  7% 
of  revenue  and  9%  of  circulation  for  Thomson 
Newspapers. 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


NAPP  Systems  Inc. 

San  Marcos,  Calif. 

Conversion  of  the  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer  this  summer  to  flexographic 
plate-making  on  three  semi-automated 
systems  for  NAPPflex  printing  plates. 

Western  Llthotech 

St.  Louis 

Optical  Punch  Benders  for  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Post  and  Courier, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  News  Journal,  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
and  San  Antonio  News-Express  (two 
units).  The  OPB  provides  color  regis¬ 
tration  through  optically  controlled 
notch  punching  and  bending. 

San  Antonio  and  Charleston  also 
ordered,  respectively,  two  Lith-X-Pozer 
10  and  a  Lith-X-Pozer  7  automatic 
plate-exposing  units.  Another  Lith-X- 
Pozer  10  was  bought  by  Detroit  News¬ 
papers.  A  Semi-Automatic  Exposure 
unit  and  a  Lith-X-Pozer  3  were  sold  to 
Journal/Sentinel  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 

Four  complete  plateroom  systems  for 
Australia’s  Sydney  Morning  Herald  in¬ 
clude  Optical  Punch  Benders  with  cus¬ 
tomized  imposition  software  for  auto¬ 
matic  bar  code  reading,  sorting  and 
plate  tracking,  Lith-X-Pozer  7S  expo¬ 
sure  systems,  Aqualith  127  processors, 
an  automatic  plate  punch,  eight  bar 
code  readers  and  sortation  conveyors. 

Koenig  &  Bauer  AG 

Wurzburg,  Germany 

KBA  Express  96-page  offset  press  for 
La  Voix  du  Nord,  Lille,  France,  a 
410,000-circulation  daily  that  prints  a 
minimum  of  180  different  pages  for  28 
regional  and  local  editions.  The  order, 
part  of  a  FF65  million  project,  consists 
of  three  towers  of  H-type  units,  one  Id- 
type  unit,  a  KF  96  jaw  folder  and  six 
Pastostar  beltless-drive  reelstands,  with 
provision  for  an  infrared  dryer  and 
chill-roll  group.  In  straight  production, 
the  28  couples  (with  seven  turning 
decks  with  bay  windows)  can  print 


eight  four-color  and  40  two-color 
pages.  The  Express  is  to  begin  printing, 
along  with  two  existing  presses,  in  the 
spring  of  1996. 

Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp. 

Lenexa,  Kan. 

Used  press  sales  to  the  Herald- 
Zeitung,  New  Braunfels,  Texas  (eight- 
unit  Goss  Community),  and  Southwest 
Publishers,  Brookhaven,  Miss,  (two 
News  King  units).  Used  press  installa¬ 
tions  at  the  Sea  Coast  Echo,  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Miss,  (two  News  King  units); 
Mena  (Ark.)  Star,  (two  Goss  Commu¬ 
nity  units);  Hobbs  (N.M.)  Sun  (two 
Goss  Urbanite  units);  Pikeville,  Ky., 
Appalachian  News-Express  (Commu¬ 
nity  UOP  color  unit);  and  Salem  Pub¬ 
lishing  (four-unit  Community). 

Dampening  Systems  Inc. 

Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

Misting-type  dampeners  at  the 
twice-weekly  Destin  (Fla.)  Log,  where 
they  replace  an  orginal  sock  system  on 
a  Goss  Community  press. 

MoHerSlilch  Ce. 

Lanoka  Harbor,  N.J. 

Among  the  28  in-line  wire  stitchers 
sold  to  customers  in  eight  countries 
last  year  were  three  units  added  to  the 
13  already  in  service  at  DN-EX  Tryck- 
eriet,  Stockholm. 

PressTach  Controls  Ltd. 

Hemel  Hempstead,  England 

Electronic  gearbox  modules  for  the 
three  new  six-unit  Crabtree  Crusader 
presses  at  the  Wolverhampton  plant  of 
Midland  News  Association’s  Express  & 
Star.  Another  unit  was  ordered  for  the 
Shropshire  Star’s  five-unit  Crabtree 
press  in  Ketley,  where  it  will  join  Har- 
land  Simon  press  controls  and  a  Wa- 
mac  stacker  in  production  of  eight  edi¬ 
tions  and  nine  weeklies.  An  EGM  sys¬ 


tem  has  been  used  for  two  years  on  a 
Crusader  at  the  company’s  West 
Bromwich  site. 

The  EGMs  ensure  that  preprinted 
reels  from  the  heatset-offset  presses  at 
the  Precision  Color  Printers  subsidiary 
in  Telford  can  be  overprinted  efficient¬ 
ly  at  the  newspaper  printing  sites. 
Telford  runs  an  EGM  system  on  its 
mono  and  four-color  Wifag  satellite 
press,  in  conjunction  with  a  PressTech 
register  control  system.  The  EGM 
speeds  registration  and  reduces  waste 
of  the  color  preprint  reels  in  the  inset¬ 
ting  process.  The  EGM  system  allows 
motors  to  rotate  at  the  same  speed  and 
phase  or  at  predetermined  ratios  to 
each  other,  accomplishing  synchro¬ 
nous  drive  without  connecting  shafts. 

GMA 

Southborough,  Mass. 

Integrated  inserting  system  for  the 
New  York  Times  College  Point  plant. 
The  $44-million  sale  is  the  company’s 
largest.  Installation  begins  this  fall  for 
a  September  1996  startup. 

GMA  will  furnish  SLS-1000  insert¬ 
ing  systems  (four  10-into-l  and  four  6- 
into-1)  with  a  pocket  configuration 
able  to  accommodate  up  to  400-page 
broadsheet  products,  more  than  6,400 
feet  of  News-Grip  single  gripper  con¬ 
veyor  to  carry  papers  from  the  five 
presses  and  four  Muller  Martini  N-290 
PrintRoll  storage/buffer  systems  for 
main  jackets,  mobile  storage  for 
preprints  and  unwinding  preprints  di¬ 
rectly  into  inserters. 

The  new  PrintRoll  is  a  fully  auto¬ 
matic  version  of  that  used  in  the  Times 
plant  in  Edison,  N.J.  Each  buffer  sta¬ 
tion  will  consist  of  an  infeed  system 
from  two  press  deliveries,  12  docking 
stations  for  main  jackets  and  preprint 
winding,  and  a  retrieval  system  with 
three  shingle-separating  devices. 

“To  serve  as  the  next  generation”  of 
GMA  software,  several  GMAX  compo¬ 
nents  modified  for  College  Point  will 
control  the  equipment.  The  PC-based 
Inserter  Management  System  will  run 
all  inserters  and  control  the  Missed  In¬ 
sert  Repair  System. 

Muller  Martini  Corp. 

Smithtown,  N.Y. 

TV  Program  Stitchers  for  the  Minot 
(N.D.)  Daily  News  and  the  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif.,  Telegram-Tribune . 
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Vendors^  appointments 

Former  SlI  chief  executive  rejoins 
his  former  Atex  boss  at  triple-I 


Alden  L.  Edwards  now  heads  up 
sales  and  marketing  at  Information  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  rounds  out  the  firm’s  management 
team  as  a  senior  vice  president.  Like 
senior  vice  president  Harry  Dahl  and 
chief  financial  officer  Manny  Marrero, 
the  ZO-year  veteran  of  the  publishing 
systems  industry  reports  to  president 
and  CEO  Charles  Ying. 

Since  retiring  2  years  ago  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  System  Integrators  Inc.,  where 
he  led  the  1989  management  buyout, 
Edwards  has  worked  as  a  publishing 
technology  strategies  consultant  to 
newspapers  and  their  vendors.  This 
has  included  some  work  for  triple-I  be¬ 
fore  it  entered  negotiations  with  Inter¬ 
national  Publishing  Associates  for  ac¬ 
quisition  of  its  Monotype  and  Berthold 
businesses  last  year.  When  talks  with 
IPA  ended,  Edwards  returned  to  tripie- 
1,  where  he  spent  “a  significant  amount 
of  time,”  according  to  Dahl.  The 
prospective  acquisition  would  have 
provided  the  management  team  need¬ 
ed  for  the  merged  company,  but  when 
the  deal  fell  through,  triple-I  looked  to 
its  consultant  to  complete  its  team,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dahl. 

“I  knew  A1  at  Atex,  before  he  went 
to  SII,”  said  Dahl,  referring  to  Edwards’ 
work  in  sales  and  marketing  in  Atex’s 
early  years.  Dahl  also  earlier  worked  for 
Atex,  which  was  co-founded  by  Ying. 

The  appointment  and  top  manage¬ 
ment  structure  lift  some  of  the  burden 
from  Dahl,  to  whom  sales,  marketing, 
customer  service,  manufacturing,  the 
Boston  operations  and  the  Xitron 
business  all  ultimately  reported.  “Some 
of  those  things  didn’t  have  the  benefit 
of  senior-management  time  and  re¬ 
view,”  Dahl  said,  noting  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  able  to  spend  more  time  on 
operations  and  customer  service.  All 
senior  managers  will  contribute  to 
strategic  planning. 

Marketing  vice  president  Dick  Rit- 
terbush,  who  oversees  national  ac¬ 
counts,  product  marketing  and  market¬ 
ing  communications,  will  report  to  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  at  the  outset  will 
concentrate  on  the  North  American 
market. 


Beginning  this  year,  CFO  Marrero 
also  took  on  direction  of  triple-I’s  Eu¬ 
ropean  operations,  which  had  been 
handled  by  vice  president  Leroy  M. 
Bell  sr.  until  his  retirement  at  year’s 
end.  Bell,  who  until  mid-1993  was  in 
charge  of  customer  relations,  continues 
in  a  consulting  capacity  to  assist  Mar¬ 
rero. 

Robert  Wostcotl  was  appointed 
sales  and  applications  support  special¬ 
ist  for  ECRM,  Tewksbury,  Mass.  He  is 
responsible  for  managing  customer 
technical  service  and  application  train¬ 
ing  and  support  in  the  Western  U.S. 
from  the  Irvine,  Calif.,  sales  office. 

Before  joining  ECRM,  Westcott  was 
a  senior  applications  engineer  for  the 
Optronics  division  of  Intergraph  Corp. 
His  10  years  in  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try  have  included  managerial  positions 
with  Linotype-Hell,  Bestinfo  and  Pre- 
Press  Express. 

Shlemo  Shamir  was  named  corpo¬ 
rate  vice  president,  operations,  at  Sci- 
tex  Corp.  Ltd.,  Herzlia,  Israel.  In  the 
new  position  created  to  manage  world¬ 
wide  logistics  and  inventory  planning, 
Shamir  will  focus  on  improving  order 
processing  and  fulfillment  cycles  and 
on  analysis  and  improvement  of  relat¬ 
ed  processes. 

Trained  in  physics,  engineering  and 
economics,  the  retired  brigadier  gener¬ 
al  in  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  was 
most  recently  military  attache  to  Ger¬ 
many.  He  previously  was  in  charge  of 
development  and  operation  of  the 
IDE’s  overall  planning  systems. 

Louis  D.  Kipp  is  the  new  president 
of  Quipp  Systems  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.  In¬ 
volved  in  newspaper  mailroom  direc¬ 
tion  since  1968,  he  succeeded  James  E. 
Pruitt,  who  was  named  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Opto  Mechanik  Inc.,  a  fire 
control  systems  manufacturer  based  in 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  where  Pruitt  has  been 
a  director  for  five  years. 

John  Laiiy,  sales  vice  president  at 
Monotype  Systems  Inc.,  Rolling  Mead¬ 
ows,  Ill.,  and  Potor  Sporansa,  of 


Speranza,  Bates  and  DePree,  were 
elected  directors  of  Monotype. 

Arthur  D.  Euiior,  formerly  finance 
vice  president  at  MacMillan  Bloedel 
(U.S. A.)  Inc.,  was  appointed  a  vice 
president  of  Bowater  Inc.,  Greenville, 
S.C.,  and  president  of  its  new 
newsprint  division. 

Pressroom  Products  Inc.  (PPI),  Rolling 
Meadows,  Ill.,  appointed  Stovo 
Prokop  as  production  manager  and 
Briaa  Vassily  as  marketing  manager. 
PPI  supplies  auxiliary  pressroom  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  fountain  solution  sys¬ 
tems,  silicone  mixers,  water-treatment 
systems,  spray  dampeners  and  data 
monitoring  equipment. 

Allan  Emury  joined  Advanced  Tech¬ 
nical  Solutions  Inc.  (ATS)  as  pagina¬ 
tion  and  system  support  specialist,  and 
Hurburt  Castorf  joined  the  North 
Andover,  Mass.,  publishing  systems 
and  technical  services  company  as  Eu¬ 
ropean  customer  support  manager. 

Emery  is  at  work  on  a  project  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  where  ATS 
supplies  facilities  management  ser¬ 
vices.  His  earlier  17  years’  experience 
at  Atex  included  work  in  customer 
support  engineering,  customer  service 
management,  software  engineering  and 
development  to  support  new  products 
and  beta  sites. 

Now  installing  an  Osiris  II  publish¬ 
ing  system  at  Landeszeitung,  Liineburg, 
Germany,  Castorf  worked  for  Atex  in 
Germany  for  10  years,  planning  and  in¬ 
stalling  networks. 

Hiroshi  Ido  was  appointed  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  research  and  development/ 
technical  service  at  Western  Lithotech, 
the  St.  Louis-based  supplier  of  plate¬ 
making  systems.  Before  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  Ide  worked  nine  years  for  West¬ 
ern  Lithotech  and  its  parent  company, 
Mitsubishi  Chemical  Co.,  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  photosensitive  products. 

Konnoth  D.  Nourton  was  promoted 
to  president  and  CEO  of  DS  America, 
Rolling  Meadows,  Ill.,  where  he  will 
coordinate  and  develop  strategic  mar¬ 
keting  and  product  planning  and  man¬ 
age  corporate  functions  for  the  North 
American  market.  Newton  had  been 
president  of  Screen  (East),  one  the 
company’s  four  North  American  sales 
subsidiaries.  He  takes  over  the  duties 
of  Kunio  Tamaru,  who  remains  vice 
chairman  of  the  DS  America  board. 
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SII  reorganizes 

SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS  INC.  (SII), 
Sacramento,  has  begun  operating  as 
five  business  units,  each  with  its  own 
product  and  market  focus  and  profit- 
loss  responsibility.  The  change  adds 
publishing  products  and  publishing  so¬ 
lutions  divisions  to  SII’s  established  cus¬ 
tomer  support  division  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  services  (installation  and  man¬ 
agement  assistance)  and  MediaBridge 
(new  media)  divisions  started  last  year. 

Under  John  Cook,  publishing  prod¬ 
ucts  will  supply  a  range  of  standards- 
based  advertising  and  editorial  front 
ends  and  integrate  pagination  products 
for  small  and  mid-sized  newspapers. 

Publishing  solutions,  run  by  president 
and  CEO  William  Aaronson  until  a  se¬ 
nior  executive  is  named  division  man¬ 
ager,  will  handle  the  more  specialized 
needs  of  large  national,  regional  and 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

The  company  said  the  new  structure 
concentrates  its  “focus  on  specific  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  and  reflects  recent 
trends  in  the  data-processing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  markets.”  Involving  out¬ 
sourcing  and  subcontracting,  the  new 
model  will  position  the  company  to  ex¬ 
ploit  improvements  in  the  world  econ¬ 
omy,  according  to  Aaronson. 

Leser  to  receive 
Thomas  Award 

LAWRENCE  A.  LESER,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  will  be¬ 
come  the  16th  winner  of  the  Isaiah 
Thomas  Award  in  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment  from  the  School  of  Printing  Man¬ 
agement  and  Sciences  at  Rochester  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  in  a  ceremony  on 
April  10. 

Named  for  the  patriot  printer-pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Massachusetts  Spy  in  1779 
and  author,  in  1810,  of  The  History  of 
Printing  in  America,  the  award  is  be¬ 
stowed  annually  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  printing  industry. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Cincinnati, 
headquarters  of  E.W.  Scripps,  Leser 
graduated  with  honors  in  1957  from 
Xavier  University  (where  he  serves  on 
the  board  of  trustees)  with  a  degree  in 
accounting.  He  spent  the  next  11  years 


with  the  public  accounting  firm  of  De- 
loitte  Haskins  &  Sells,  where  he  rose 
into  management. 

Leser  joined  E.W.  Scripps  in  1968  as 
secretary-treasurer,  and  was  elected  fi¬ 
nancial  vice  president  in  1975  and  a 
board  member  in  1977.  He  took  on  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  corporate  development 
in  1980,  was  appointed  president  and 
CEO  in  1985  and  was  elected  chairman 
last  August.  Leser  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America. 

RIT  called  E.W.  Scripps  an  “ardent 
supporter”  of  its  educational  efforts  for 
more  than  30  years.  The  company  has 
provided  internships  and  student  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities,  and  the  Scripps 
Howard  Foundation  has  provided  regu¬ 
lar  grants  and  scholarships  to  the  news¬ 
paper  operations  program. 

Strike  cuts 
into  newsprint 

WEST  COAST  NEWSPRINT  supplies 
have  shrunk  since  last  year,  when 
Canadian  workers  struck  four  paper- 
mills  in  British  Columbia. 

The  strikes  have  cut  by  about  20% 
the  production  of  newsprint  bought  by 
western  U.S.  newspapers.  The  disrup¬ 
tion  occurs  at  the  same  time  that  an 
improving  economy  has  led  to  higher 
demand  and  prices  for  newsprint. 

On  Dec.  23,  workers  closed  three 
Fletcher  Challenge  mills.  A  strike  be¬ 
gan  a  month  earlier  at  a  MacMillan 
Bloedel  mill  after  talks  broke  down  over 
issues  of  contracting  with  non-union 
companies  and  operating  throughout 
the  year.  —  AP 

Augusta  upgrades 
to  recycle  more 

A  MACHINE  UPGRADE  this  spring 
at  Augusta  Newsprint  Co.  will  enable  it 
to  raise  from  33%  to  40%  the  amount 
of  recycled  fiber  used  to  make 
newsprint. 

The  upgrade  also  will  increase  speed, 
improve  the  winder  and  add  advanced 
sheet  defect  detection,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  January  Pulp  &  Paper. 

The  Georgia  mill’s  co-owners  are 
among  Canada’s  biggest  newsprint 


makers  and  users,  Abibiti-Price  Inc.  and 
Thomson  Corp.  (owner  of  145  daily 
and  49  weekly  North  American  news¬ 
papers),  both  based  in  Toronto. 

Seattle  Times  to 
offer  online  service 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  may  be  com¬ 
peting  with  itself  in  its  new  online  ser¬ 
vice,  but  executive  editor  Mike  Fancher 
believes  the  competition  is  good  for  the 
paper. 

The  service,  Seattle  Times  Extra,  will 
offer  newspaper  stories,  movie  listings, 
classified  ads  and  other  information  to 
subscribers  for  less  than  $10  a  month,  it 
was  announced. 

The  start-up  is  scheduled  for  late  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Local  phone  numbers  will  make  the 
service  available  in  Seattle,  Tacoma  and 
eventually  to  suburban  Everett,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Peggy  Rinne,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Times  Information 
Services.  Information  can  be  down¬ 
loaded  with  Macintosh  or  IBM-  com¬ 
patible  computers  and  in  both  mouse- 
driven/graphic  and  text-only  formats. 

Rinne  said  that  within  a  few  months 
the  service  will  be  available  through  In¬ 
ternet,  although  users  will  still  have  to 
subscribe. 

In  addition  to  daily  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  Extra,  when  fully  developed,  will 
contain  a  listing  of  more  than  2,500  lo¬ 
cal  restaurants,  their  recipes,  and  movie 
and  wine  reviews  that  have  appeared  in 
the  Times  in  the  previous  six  months. 
Also  on  tap  will  be  a  calendar  of  local 
government  events,  the  U.S.  State  De¬ 
partment’s  travel  advisory,  hotel  and 
bed-and-breakfast  listings  as  well  as  taxi 
and  rental  car  guides. 

Fancher  said  Times  stories  will  refer 
readers  to  the  online  service  for  addi¬ 
tional  facts.  Some  people,  for  example, 
might  want  to  electronically  receive  a 
full  text  of  the  mayor’s  speech  after 
reading  a  news  story  about  it,  he  noted. 

Eventually,  Rinne  said,  the  Times 
hopes  to  have  a  historical  database  of 
Times  stories  —  not  unlike  that  avail¬ 
able  to  reporters. 

Also  planned,  she  continued,  is  a 
connection  from  Extra  to  America  On¬ 
line,  Prodigy  and  the  projected  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Network. 
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Continued  from  page  1 1 

“Exponentially,  this  trial  has  become 
more  manic  as  the  days  have  gone  by. 
The  intensity  will  ebb  and  flow  as  it 
moves  on,  but  this  week  will  be  mad¬ 
ness.” 

Peyser  said  that,  in  New  York,  “this 
is  the  biggest  story  in  the  world.  The 
tabloids  are  putting  it  on  Page  One 
every  day.” 

The  trial  is  also  big  news  among 
Latino  readers  of  La  Opinion,  the 
Spanish-language  daily  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  said  reporter  Pilar  Marrero. 

“Most  of  our  readers  are  interested 
in  sports,  and  since  Simpson  is  a  sports 
figure,  they  see  it  as  a  sports  event  but 
not  as  something  real.  It’s  too  much  to 
be  real,”  she  said. 

There  was  more  fodder  opening  day 
for  those  who  label  the  case  a  media 
circus.  Comedian  Jackie  Mason  was 
there  as  a  reporter  for  BBC  radio,  and 
Faye  Resnick,  author  of  the  tell-all 
book  about  her  friendship  with  Nicole 
Simpson,  was  rumored  to  be  covering 
the  event  for  “Hard  Copy.” 

E&P  could  not  confirm  Resnick’s 
presence  in  the  courthouse,  although  a 
“Hard  Copy”  field  representative  is  on 
the  premises. 

“Tabloid  journalism  and  traditional 
news  coverage  are  meshing  here,”  com¬ 
mented  Cable  News  Network’s  Laura 
Ornest.  “CNN  is  not  entering  into 
this,  but  it’s  all  around  us.” 

Also  present,  according  to  Dennis 
Cauchon  of  “USA  Today,”  is  friction 
among  the  newspeople.  “There  is  more 
hostility  and  tension  than  I’ve  ever 
seen  on  any  story,”  he  added.  “Lots  of 
New  York  papers  are  here,  and  that 
contributes  to  it.” 

Nick  Madigan  of  Copley  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Newspapers  also  viewed  the  press 
scene  with  some  gloom. 

“The  story  does  not  put  the  media 
in  the  best  light,”  he  observed.  “It’s 
bringing  out  the  worst  in  us.  Every  sen¬ 
sational  report  or  rumor  becomes  the 
subject  of  endless  speculation,  when 
we  should  be  concentrating  on  facts  as 
we  know  them.” 

Madigan,  who  put  most  of  the  blame 
on  television  for  the  frenzy  attached  to 
the  Simpson  trial,  said  he  believes  it’s 
too  late  for  a  calmer  coverage. 

“The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,”  he  said. 
“This  trial  is  redefining  the  way  jour¬ 
nalism  will  behave  in  cases  like  this. 
Anything  is  up  for  grabs.” 

Hostility  was  not  overt  in  the  press¬ 


room,  but  a  degree  of  cynicism  and 
deja  vu  was  undeniable. 

The  jammed-in  reporters,  many  of 
whom  have  covered  the  case  from  the 
beginning,  often  groaned,  hooted  or 
laughed,  as  they  watched  the  posturing 
and  maneuvering  of  the  lawyers  on  the 
TV  screens.  They  also  exchanged 
barbed  personal  comments  about  the 
main  players  in  the  courtroom,  includ¬ 
ing  Judge  Lance  Ito. 

Important  as  the  preliminaries  may 
have  been,  the  feeling  was  anxiety  to 
get  to  the  main  event. 

“Let’s  get  the  show  on  the  road,“  ex¬ 
claimed  one  reporter. 

While  the  “show”  was  drawing  a  sell¬ 
out  crowd,  Heidi  Fleiss,  the  so-called 
“Madam  to  the  Stars”  proceeded  al¬ 
most  unnoticed  to  another  courtroom 
in  the  same  building,  to  ask  for  a  retrial 
of  her  pandering  conviction,  normally 
a  sure  front-pager. 

Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  Paul 
Feldman,  who  covered  her  appearance, 
remarked,  “You  would  have  had  no 
trouble  getting  a  seat  in  the  court¬ 
room.” 

Producer 

Continued  from  page  19 

“It  might  have  been  from  Raycraft,” 
she  said.  “1  can’t  be  sure.  I’m  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  give  that  out.” 

David  Gay,  a  WMAQ  producer  who 
was  said  to  have  known  the  details  of 
how  the  station  acquired  its  Halloween 
night  video,  did  not  respond  to  re¬ 
quests  of  information  left  on  his  voice 
mail. 

What  he  got 

Raycraft  said  he  got  shots  of  many  of 
the  raw,  violent  scenes  that  police  need¬ 
ed  in  order  to  prosecute  some  of  the 
students  involved  in  the  rioting. 

“We  made  a  verbal  agreement,”  Ray¬ 
craft  said.  “1  went  to  the  police.  They 
didn’t  come  to  me.  At  first,  they  said 
no,  but  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  they 
agreed.” 

Raycraft  said  he  promised  Carbon- 
dale  Police  Chief  Don  Strom  a  copy  of 
all  his  video  material. 

“I  felt  it  was  an  obligation  to  help 
them,”  he  said.  “It  was  a  riot  out  there.  1 
felt  if  they  needed  something  for  evi¬ 
dence,  they  ought  to  get  it.” 

Raycraft,  a  27-year-old  graduate  of 
Murray  State  University,  said  that  the 
Southern  Illinois  journalism  students 
would  eventually  learn  to  cooperate 
with  police. 


“They  aren’t  seasoned  to  the  real 
world,”  Raycraft  said.  “They’ll  learn 
that  the  rules  change  when  you  become 
a  part  of  corporate  media,  when  you  be¬ 
come  a  corporate  journalist.” 

Thomson 

Continued  from  page  29 

“We  are  looking  at  this  as  a  positive 
move  that  will  allow  us  to  grow  and  de¬ 
velop  the  business,”  said  Harrington, 
who  has  spent  12  years  with  Thomson 
and  was  in  the  information  and  pub¬ 
lishing  group  before  being  called  in  18 
months  ago  to  reorganize  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  are  not  downsizing  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  declared,  adding  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  papers  sold  will  be 
ploughed  back  into  the  newly  formed 
groups  by  expanding  staff  or  acquiring 
properties  that  fit  its  strategy. 

The  reorganization  already  has  shift¬ 
ed  about  half  the  200-person  corporate 
staff  out  of  the  nest  and  into  business 
units  to  be  closer  to  customers,  he  said. 

Thomson  said  the  following  papers 
are  for  sale: 

In  Texas,  the  Kerrville  Daily  Times, 
Big  Spring  Herald,  Corbin  Neivs-Her- 
ald,  Huntsville  Item,  and  Marshall 
News  Messenger. 

In  New  York,  the  Herkimer  Evening 
Telegram,  Clean  TimeS'Herald  and  Os¬ 
wego  Palladium  Times. 

In  Missouri,  the  Mexico  Ledger, 
Sedalia  Democrat  and  Sikeston  Stan¬ 
dard  Democrat.  In  Kentucky,  the  Rich' 
mond  Register  and  Corbin  Times-Tri- 
bune. 

In  Indiana,  the  Vidette  Messenger  in 
Valpariaso  and  New  Albany  Tribune. 
In  Illinois,  the  Jacksonville  Journal 
Courier  and  Sterling  Daily  Gazette. 

Elsewhere:  the  Ada  (Okla.)  Evening 
News;  Barstow,  Calif.,  Desert  Dispatch; 
Dickinson  (N.D.)  Press;  Leavenworth 
(Kan.)  Times;  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times  in  Fayetteville;  Mitchell,  S.D., 
Daily  Republic;  Portsmouth  (Ohio) 
Times;  and  Worthington  (Minn.)  Daily 
Globe. 

D.C,  internship 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of 
Hispanic  Journalists  and  Hispanic  Link 
News  Service  have  established  a  one- 
year  reporting  internship  to  train  a 
Latino  print  journalist  in  the  nation’s 
capital.  The  internship  carries  an 
$18,000  stipend,  plus  health  benefits. 
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Financial  columnist 
invests  in  opinions 

Malcolm  Berko  often  criticizes  big  brokerage  houses , 
badly  run  companies  and  the  Clinton  administration 


by  David  As  tor 

MALCOLM  BERKO  LAUNCHED  his 
financial  column  in  the  now-defunct 
St.  Petersburg  Evening  Independent. 

Then,  “Taking  Stock”  entered  na¬ 
tional  distribution  via  the  McNaught 
Syndicate,  which  also  folded. 

But  the  15-year-old  feature  remains 
very  much  alive,  which  isn’t  good  news 
for  big  brokerage  houses,  large  corpo¬ 
rations  and  Clinton  administration  of¬ 
ficials  who  have  felt  the  lash  of  Berko’s 
biting  prose. 

“1  don’t  mince  my  words,”  said  the 
columnist,  who  is  now  with  Copley 
News  Service. 

For  instance,  Berko  recently  criti¬ 
cized  a  proposal  by  some  members  of 
the  Clinton  administration  to  tax  pen¬ 
sion  plans. 

“Certainly,  this  is  a  trial  balloon,”  he 
wrote.  “But  do  you  for  one  moment  be¬ 
lieve  [their]  positions  would  have  gone 
public  without  high-level  administra¬ 
tion  approval?” 

Berko  added,  “We  may  hear  more  of 
this  later  when  the  administration  pre¬ 
sents  it  to  us,  disguised  with  gift-pack 
wrapping.  Remember,  a  government 
big  enough  to  giv"'  us  most  of  what  we 
want  is  big  enough  to  take  away  most 
of  what  we  have.” 

Within  a  week  after  his  first  column 
appeared  on  the  subject,  Berko  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  1,700  letters  from  readers 
—  many  of  them  expressing  anger 
about  the  pension-tax  proposal.  And 
Berko  said  Copley  was  contacted  by 
both  an  annoyed  Treasury  Department 
and  White  House. 

Does  the  anti-“big  government” 
Berko  think  things  will  be  much  better 
now  that  Congress  is  under  Republi¬ 
can  control?  Not  really. 

“The  election  was  certainly  a  strong 
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signal  that  voters  want  less  govern¬ 
ment,  but  1  don’t  believe  government 
has  the  ability  to  change  itself,”  he 
said.  “Government  will  always  grow.” 

Berko  —  who  calls  politicians  “poly¬ 
ticks,”  meaning  “a  large  number  of 
bloodsucking  parasites”  —  also  pulls 
no  punches  when  criticizing  badly 
managed  corporations. 

When  one  reader  asked  about  buy¬ 
ing  shares  in  a  well-known  drugstore 
chain,  Berko  replied  by  discussing 
everything  from  the  company’s  rev¬ 
enues  to  the  long  waits  at  its  checkout 
lines,  before  concluding,  “1  wouldn’t 
touch  the  stock  with  a  lizard’s  tongue.” 

Berko  is  also  often  critical  of  major 
brokerage  houses.  “Their  success  is  de¬ 
termined  by  how  many  commission 
dollars  are  earned  for  the  firm  rather 
than  by  how  well  the  client’s  portfolio 
does,”  remarked  the  columnist,  who 
said  he  tries  to  look  out  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  “average  investor.” 


One  way  Berko  does  this  is  by  advo¬ 
cating  a  careful  approach  to  investing, 
including  the  selection  of  securities  he 
feels  are  resistant  to  recession  and  in¬ 
flation.  Two  of  his  mottoes  include  “It 
takes  five  years  for  the  stock  you  buy  to 
be  an  overnight  success,”  and  “Always 
strive  to  make  a  slow  $20  rather  than  a 
fast  $10.” 

The  columnist  is  a  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  portfolio  manager  in  the 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  office  of  Advest, 
where  he  works  for  more  than  450 
clients  on  a  fee,  rather  than  commis¬ 
sion,  basis. 

Berko,  57,  does  have  firsthand  expe¬ 
rience  with  larger  firms.  He  worked  for 
Merrill  Lynch  as  a  young  man,  and  was 
in  his  27th  year  with  Thomson  & 
McKinnon  when  it  was  purchased  by 
Prudential-Bache  in  1989.  Soon  after, 
Berko  said,  Prudential-Bache  fired  him 
because  of  his  column’s  controversial 
content. 

“Taking  Stock,”  which  offers  readers 
advice  in  a  question-and-answer  for¬ 
mat,  is  by  no  means  all  negative.  Berko 
is  generous  with  praise  for  well-man¬ 
aged  companies,  and  thinks  even  the 
big  brokerage  houses  have  done  a  lot  of 
good. 

“I  recognize  that  the  industry  has 
created  wonderful  things  for  this  coun¬ 
try,”  he  said,  noting  that  brokerages 
have  issued  bonds  that  have  helped  to 
build  such  structures  as  schools,  li¬ 
braries  and  bridges. 

Whether  Berko  is  sounding  a  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative  note,  he  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  busy.  He  spends  70  hours  a  week 
doing  his  Advest  work,  writing  the 
thrice-weekly  “Taking  Stock,”  and  an¬ 
swering  (with  the  help  of  his  staff)  all 
of  the  more  than  2,000  reader  letters 
that  come  in  each  month.  Berko  also  is 
a  frequent  public  speaker. 

In  his  spare  time,  he  writes  poetry, 
takes  photographs,  and  backpacks 
every  year  in  the  Himalayas.  Berko 
even  climbed  much  of  the  way  up 
Mount  Everest  during  the  1970s  before 
a  broken  leg  foiled  one  attempt  to 
reach  the  top,  and  bad  weather  forced 
him  to  turn  back  on  another. 

Over  the  years,  the  six-foot-six,  300- 
pound  Berko  has  also  engaged  in  such 
activities  as  motorcycle-racing,  rac- 
quetball  and  judo. 

His  interests  were  wide-ranging  even 
when  he  was  a  student  at  the  Universi- 
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ty  of  Dayton,  where  the  Cleveland  na¬ 
tive  studied  economics,  English  and 
philosophy  before  graduating  in  1960. 

Berko  has  been  married  to  Cecile,  a 
real-estate  broker,  for  more  than  30 
years.  Their  daughter,  Hilary,  recently 
passed  her  bar  exam,  and  their  son, 
Adam,  is  a  medical  intern. 

Mills  and  Ross  start 
weekly  food  feature 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  that  shows 
how  to  make  healthy,  tasty  meals  in  20 
minutes  or  less  is  being  self-syndicated. 

“Desperation  Dinners”  is  by  Beverly 
Mills,  a  former  Miami  Herald  food  ed¬ 
itor  who  also  self-syndicates  the  “Child 
Life”  feature,  and  Alicia  Ross,  a  former 
preschool  teacher  who  is  a  food  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  & 
Observer. 

Mills  —  based  at  2212  The  Circle, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27608  —  said  “Despera¬ 
tion”  subscribers  include  the  News  & 
Observer,  Arizona  Republic,  Buffalo 
News,  Palm  Beach  Post,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  Press 
Democrat. 

Column  is  added  to 
Observer  selections 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  has 
added  Terry  Golway’s  “Wise  Guys,” 
which  comments  on  local  and  nation¬ 
al  political  deal-making,  to  its  weekly 
package  of  features  from  the  New  York 
Observer. 

The  package  also  includes  Jim  Win¬ 
dow’s  “Off  the  Record,”  which  covers 
the  media;  Frank  DiGiacomo’s  “The 
Transom,”  which  looks  at  culture; 
William  Norwich’s  “Style  Diary”;  Rex 
Reed’s  “On  the  Town”;  op-ed  columns 
by  Richard  Brookhiser  and  Bruce 
Feirstein;  and  film  commentary  by  An¬ 
drew  Sarris. 

Teanuts^  is  subject 
of  anniversary  book 

A  BOOK  MARKING  the  forthcoming 
45th  anniversary  of  “Peanuts”  on  Oct. 
2  has  been  published  by  Andrews  and 
McMeel  (A&M). 

Around  the  World  in  45  Years: 
Charlie  Brown’s  Anniversary  Celebra¬ 
tion  includes  comics,  sketches,  photos, 
more  than  20  pages  of  commentary  by 
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“Peanuts”  creator  Charles  Schulz  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  and  a  fore¬ 
word  by  “For  Better  or  For  Worse”  cre¬ 
ator  Lynn  Johnston  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

A&M  is  a  division  of  Universal. 

Siniawski  appointed 
to  TV  Data  position 

TV  DATA  HAS  named  Martin  Sini¬ 
awski  regional  sales  director. 

Siniawski  was  previously  regional  di¬ 
rector/newspaper  sales  for  TV  Update, 
the  TV  magazine  publisher  located  in 
Pearl  River,  N.Y.  TV  Data,  which  of¬ 
fers  TV  listings  and  features,  is  based 
in  Queensbury,  N.Y. 

Prior  to  joining  TV  Update  in  1991, 
Siniawski  worked,  respectively,  for 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Desert  Sun 
Publishing  Co.  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif., 
and  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishing  Co. 

Editors  Service  has 
‘Internet^  newsletter 

A  PUBLICATION  CALLED  “The  In¬ 
ternet  Newsroom”  is  being  offered  by 
Editors  Service  (ES). 

The  twice-monthly  newsletter, 
which  already  has  more  than  100  sub¬ 
scribers,  is  a  how-to  guide  for  reporters 
and  editors  who  want  to  use  the  Inter¬ 
net  to  gather  story  information. 

ES  is  a  50-year-old  syndicate  based 
at  P.O.  Box  737,  Glen  Echo,  Md.  20812. 
Its  best-known  product  is  “Hints  for 
the  City  Desk,”  a  local  story  idea  ser¬ 
vice  used  by  nearly  500  newspapers. 

Universal  launches 
‘Mr.  HandyPerson^ 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  about  home 
repair  and  maintenance  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
is  being  offered  by  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

“Mr.  HandyPerson”  is  by  Mark 
Hetts,  who  also  writes  a  quarterly 
newsletter  on  the  subject. 

The  Wisconsin  native  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  Milwaukee 
and  Madison,  where  he  studied  teach¬ 
ing,  art,  dance  and  architecture.  Hetts 
later  started  a  food  co-op  and  job  co¬ 
op,  and  worked  as  a  bellman  at  a  Mil- 
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Greeting  card  cartoonist  Barbara 
Dale,  co-creator  of  the  formerly  syndi¬ 
cated  “Stanley  Family”  comic,  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  letter  to  Stoutsenberger, 
a  copy  of  which  she  also  sent  to  E&P. 

The  Baltimore-based  Dale  wrote, 
“Historically,  cartoon  syndicates  have 
limited  the  opportunities  available  to 
women,  African  Americans  and  mi¬ 
norities.  They  can  only  syndicate  a 
very  few  features  a  year,  and  they  want 
those  to  be  as  mass-market-oriented  as 
possible.  If  a  syndicate  already  has  a 
‘strip  about  a  single,  working  woman’ 
or  a  strip  featuring  ‘black  kids,’  they 
think  that  ‘slot’  is  filled.  Syndicates 
aren’t  interested,  then,  in  offering  ‘an¬ 
other’  one.” 

Dale  added,  “Despite  this  difficulty, 
there  are  more  than  two  women  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoonists.” 

The  December  issue  of  CP  —  whose 
mailing  address  is  P.O.  Box  325,  Fair- 
field,  Conn.  06430  —  also  included  ar¬ 
ticles  by  and/or  about  such  artists  as 
“One  Big  Happy”  creator  Rick  Detorie 
of  Creators  Syndicate,  “Mutts”  creator 
Patrick  McDonnell  of  King,  “Mixed 
Media”  creator  and  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  editorial  cartoonist  Jack  Ohman  of 
Tribune,  “Mother  Goose  &  Grimm” 
creator  and  Dayton  Daily  News  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  Mike  Peters  of  Tribune, 
and  “Farcus”  creators  David  Waisglass 
and  Gordon  Coulthart  of  Universal. 


waukee  hotel,  before  moving  to  San 
Francisco  in  1975. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  he  began  doing 
home  repair  and  maintenance  work  for 
a  living. 

Clients  for  the  frequently  humorous 
“Mr.  HandyPerson”  include  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Phoenix  Gazette,  Sacramento  Bee  and 
Seattle  Times. 


^Deep  End’  cartoon 
is  being  syndicated 

A  DAILY  CARTOON  starring  aquatic 
creatures  with  humanlike  qualities  is 
being  self-syndicated  by  Jennifer  Bar¬ 
tels. 

“Off  the  Deep  End”  appears  in  the 
Hammond,  La.,  Daily  Star  as  well  as 
Louisiana  Sportsman  and  Pacific  Yacht' 
ing  magazines. 

The  cartoonist  owns  Bartels  & 
Company,  an  advertising  and  graphic 
design  agency,  serves  as  a  youth  advis¬ 
er  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 


Mark  Hetts 


“Ask  Leo”  column,  Leo  Stoutsenberger 
wrote,  “In  the  ’90s,  there  are  still  only 
two  women  cartoonists  who  are  syndi¬ 
cated.” 

But,  according  to  E&P’s  1994  Syndi¬ 
cate  Directory,  the  major  syndicates 
distribute  the  work  of  at  least  11  female 
comic  artists  and/or  writers. 

They  include  Janet  Alfieri  (“Subur¬ 
ban  Cowgirls”)  and  Mary  Schmich  and 
Ramona  Fradon  (“Brenda  Starr”)  of 
Tribune  Media  Services;  Sandra  Bell- 
Lundy  (“Between  Friends”)  and  Bunny 
Hoest  (“The  Lockhorns,”  “Agatha 
Crumm,”  “What  a  Guy”)  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate;  Barbara  Brandon 
(“Where  I’m  Coming  From”),  Cathy 
Guisewite  (“Cathy”)  and  Lynn  John¬ 
ston  (“For  Better  or  For  Worse”)  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate;  Kim  Casali 
(“Love  Is  .  .  .”)  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate;  Gail  Machlis  (“Qual¬ 
ity  Time”)  of  Chronicle  Features;  and 
Sherrie  Shepherd  (“Francie”)  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Feature  Syndicate. 

There  are  also  the  contributors  to 
the  “WitWomen”  package  from  the 
Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate,  sev¬ 
eral  self-syndicated  female  comic  car¬ 
toonists,  several  syndicated  female  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonists,  and  at  least  a  couple 
of  female  comic  cartoonists  who  en¬ 
tered  syndication  after  the  Stoutsen¬ 
berger  column. 

Stoutsenberger,  a  Portland,  Maine- 
based  cartoonist,  and  teacher,  also 
wrote,  “Isn’t  it  logical  to  conclude  that 
the  fairer  sex  might  have  less  aptitude 
for  being  funny  in  comic  strip  form?” 


Editorial  cartoonist 
receives  NPF  prize 

CHRIS  BRITT  OF  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  News  Tribune  and  Copley 
News  Service  has  won  the  National 
Press  Foundation’s  Clifford  K.  and 
James  T.  Berryman  Award  for  editorial 
cartooning. 


Sherman  the  Sand  Dollar  flnds  out  that  his  value  has 
dropped  against  the  yen. 

'Off  the  Deep  End” 


Hammond,  and  is  currently  studying  to 
become  a  certified  aerobics  instructor. 

Bartels  is  based  at  601  N.  Hazel  St., 
Hammond,  La.  70401. 


many  women 
Dine  comics? 


A  CONTRIBUTOR  TO  Cartoonists 
Profiles  (CP)  magazine  seriously  un¬ 
derestimated  the  number  of  syndicated 
women  comic  creators. 

In  the  December  installment  of  his 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

For  some  programs,  there  may  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  settings  that  control  how  the 
program  works,  how  it  looks  and  how  it 
interacts  with  other  programs.  So,  in¬ 
stead  of  throwing  the  manuals  in  the 
closet,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  use 
these  lists  of  options  to  document  what 
you  have  done.  Simply  mark,  in  pencil 
(in  case  you  have  to  make  changes  lat¬ 
er),  what  the  configuration  settings  are. 

It’s  also  a  good  idea  to  do  a  “print 
screen”  of  each  configuration  setup 
screen.  File  these  “snapshots”  with  the 
manuals,  too.  Some  software  tries  to 
work  around  reconfiguration  problems 
by  installing  new  software  on  top  of  the 
old.  When  you  upgrade,  you  simply  tell 
the  installation  program  to  save  all  of 
the  old  user  changes. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  installation 
program  misses  some  of  the  changes 
you  have  made,  and  you  may  have  to 
spend  hours  getting  the  program  to 
look  and  act  the  way  you  had  originally 
planned;  title  bar  in  one  color,  status 
line  in  another  color,  foreground  and 
background  colors,  automatic  line  spac¬ 
ing,  default  printers,  among  others. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  part  of  setting  up 
hardware  involves  adding  a  board  or 
other  component.  Then  you  have  to 
redo  mechanical  configurations,  DIP 
switches  and  jumpers,  and  software  set¬ 
ting  such  as  COMM  ports  and  IRQ 
(Interrupt  Request)  settings.  Again, 
proper  documentation  can  make  this 
task  a  lot  easier. 

Almost  every  hardware  manual 
comes  with  a  chart  showing  the  default 
on/off  positions  for  DIP  switches,  and 
the  default  setting  for  various  jumpers. 
When  you  have  to  make  changes,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  marking  (again,  in 
pencil)  what  the  new  settings  are.  That 
way,  you  have  a  record  of  settings  you 
know  will  work. 

Unfortunately,  many  times  hardware 
installation  is  a  matter  of  trial  and  er¬ 
ror.  Try  one  setting  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens.  If  that  one  doesn’t  work,  try  an¬ 
other  setting.  Here  again,  it  is  essential 
that  you  document  what  you  are  doing 
so  you  don’t  repeat  settings  you  have 
discovered  don’t  work. 

Of  course,  even  when  the  changes 
work,  it  is  often  impossible  to  tell  what 
conflicts  might  arise  later.  A  co-worker 
once  used  a  screen  saver  that  came  as 
part  of  a  communications  program  he 
ordered.  The  screen  saver  worked  great, 
except  with  one  piece  of  software.  The 


user  didn’t  use  this  particular  program 
very  often,  but  when  he  did,  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  critical  that  it  work  properly. 

Unfortunately,  whenever  the  screen 
saver  kicked  in  while  this  program  was 
active,  the  whole  system  crashed,  there¬ 
by  not  only  necessitating  a  reset  but 
losing  all  the  work  that  had  been  en¬ 
tered.  Because  we  had  documented  all 
of  the  changes  we  had  made,  we  were 
able  to  go  to  the  printouts  to  see  what 
had  been  working  before.  A  simple 
three-ring  binder  is  an  excellent  place 
in  which  to  save  these  old  pieces  of 
documentation.  And  put  a  date  on 
them,  so  you  know  for  sure  what  the 
latest  changes  are. 

Then,  there  are  the  hardware/soft¬ 
ware  combinations  that  need  to  be  doc¬ 
umented.  This  is  particularly  important 
with  software  such  as  communications 
programs  that  have  to  work  with  (or 
“interface,”  as  it’s  known  in  comput¬ 
erese)  the  modem  and  computer  itself 
To  work  properly,  all  must  communicate 
with  one  another,  even  though  each 
may  be  using  different  “words.” 

Take  the  simple  matter  of  the 
COMM  port,  for  example.  The  software 
may  be  telling  the  modem  it  is  using 
one  COMM  port  and  a  particular  IRQ 
setting,  when  that  very  port  and  inter¬ 
rupt  may  be  used  by  your  mouse  or 
some  other  peripheral.  Then,  when  you 
add  an  internal  clock  and  other  devices, 
the  possibilities  of  port  and  interrupt 
conflicts  grow  tremendously. 

So,  instead  of  trying  to  remember 
what  all  the  settings  are,  just  write  them 
down  and  save  them  with  the  hardware 
and  software  manuals.  If  you’re  lucky, 
the  hardware  and  software  may  have 
some  kind  of  chart  indicating  all  of  the 
possible  combinations.  Simply  mark  on 
the  chart  what  your  settings  are. 

Finally,  and  this  may  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  step  of  all,  use  your  word 
processor  to  make  yourself  a  master 
document  listing  all  of  the  port  assign¬ 
ments,  interrupt  settings,  DIP  switch 
and  jumper  settings,  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  bits  of  information,  for  every  piece 
of  hardware  and  software  you  use. 

We’ve  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
simple  wiring  diagrams  of  various 
phone,  power  and  data  connections. 
Many  of  our  staff  members  have  a  tele¬ 
phone,  power  director,  answering  ma¬ 
chine  and  modem  all  hooked  up  togeth¬ 
er,  and  when  a  computer  had  to  be  dis¬ 
connected  for  repair,  we  had  a  terrible 
time  reassembling  it. 

So,  now,  we  have  simple  wiring  dia¬ 
grams  that  show  the  connections  with 


the  names  as  they  appear  on  the  hard¬ 
ware  device.  We  also  use  color  wires, 
and  put  the  colors  on  the  diagram  as 
well,  to  know  which  wire  goes  where. 

In  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Andrew 
and  the  latest  California  earthquake, 
many  companies  are  reevaluating  their 
disaster-preparedness  plans.  Part  of  that 
planning  should  include  a  look  at  the 
documentation  that  will  be  necessary  to 
get  your  computers  back  up  and  run¬ 
ning,  should  any  unforeseen  disaster  oc¬ 
cur.  Remember:  Document  or  Die! 

Financial 

Continued  from  page  15 

jor  role  in  the  real  decline  of  assets. 

The  reinvestment  difficulty  has  been 
magnified  because  natural  increases  in 
the  value  of  some  newspaper  company 
assets  have  been  stifled  as  well. 

Although  the  value  of  land  and 
buildings,  as  well  as  that  of  existing 
newspapers,  normally  increases  over 
time,  this  has  not  been  true  in  the  re¬ 
cent  past  because  of  the  recession. 

But  over  the  long  term  a  paper  that 
may  have  once  been  worth  $50  million 
when  purchased  may  be  worth  $85  mil¬ 
lion  some  years  later.  This  type  of  in¬ 
crease  in  asset  value  is  reflected  on  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  as  appreciation. 

However,  the  rate  of  appreciation  of 
most  assets  of  newspaper  companies 
slowed  significantly  in  the  late  1980s 
and  early  1990s  and  thus  did  little  to 
offset  the  declining  asset  base  of  the 
firms. 

The  combined  result  of  declining 
capital  expenditures,  diminished  acqui¬ 
sitions,  depreciation  of  assets,  low  ap¬ 
preciation  rates,  and  a  poor  economy 
has  been  a  prolonged  period  of  negative 
growth  rates.  In  some  companies,  this 
real  decline  has  approximated  as  much 
as  10%  of  the  value  of  their  assets  each 
year. 

This  problem  exists  not  only  in  pub¬ 
licly  traded  newspaper  firms  but  also  in 
individual  and  independent  newspapers 
across  the  nation. 

This  trend  of  sustained  real  negative 
growth  represents  a  serious  threat  to 
the  long-term  health  of  the  companies. 
Managers  need  to  begin  addressing  the 
problem  immediately,  because  it  will  re¬ 
quire  concerted  efforts  and  years  to  cor¬ 
rect.  Specific  strategies  for  reinvestment 
and  developing  assets  bases  will  be  nec¬ 
essary.  Postponing  action  will  allow  the 
real  value  of  the  firms  to  continue 
plunging  downward  and  reduce  the 
shareholders’  equity. 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 
In  December? 


1 5  Knight-Ridder  Papers 

Pick  London  As  Their  Ad  Rep 

The  10  largest  Knight-Ridder  papers 
will  remain  with  Newspapers  First, 
but  the  small-  and  medium-sized 
papers  will  make  the  shift. 

Dow  Jones  Hongs  Up 
Home  Services 

Eliminates  10-year-old  DowPhone 
and  other  audiotex  services; 
modifies  JoumalPhone  and  Market 
Report. 

Legal  Quagmire  Surrounds 
Attempt  To  Obtain 

Whitewater  Report 

Federal  appeals  court  seals  its  own 
decision  on  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
petition  to  have  copy  of  report 
released. 

Top  1 0  Threats 

To  Campus  Journalism 

Student  Press  Law  Center  boss 
Mark  Goodman  lists  most  common 
techniques  for  silencing  campus 
newspapers. 

Norwegian  Software  Firm 

To  Acquire  Atex 

Two  years  after  buying  Atex, 
European  investors  to  merge 
company  with  Sysdeco,  which  will 
also  acquire  Finland’s  SyPress. 


California  Daily  Targets 
Fulfillment 

New  division  will  have  responsi¬ 
bility  for  fulfilling  customers’ 
expectations  of  the  final  product. 

Joys  And  Sorrows 

Of  Pagination 

Panel  of  editors  and  publishers 
discuss  the  efficiencies  vs.  the  bugs. 

Buffett  Buys  Gannett  Stake 

$300  million  for  4.9%  of  biggest 
U.S.  newspaper  company  is  shot  in 
the  arm  for  ailing  newspaper 
stocks. 

Olympic  Promotion  Dollars 

Are  Up  For  Grabs 

Olympics  are  the  Big  Kahuna,  but 
local  events  offer  newspapers  a  host 
of  opportunities. 


Electronic  Journalism 
Reviews 

Critiques,  criticism,  humor  and 
insight  are  all  part  of  the  editorial 
mix  of  this  new  breed  of  cyber- 
joumalism  reviews. 

Difficult  Choices  for  ^Far 
Side'  Clientele 

Newspapers  that  feel  no  one  can 
replace  Larson  try  to  replace  him 
with  some  offbeat  (and  some  not- 
so-offbeat)  comics. 

Guild  Balks 

At  TV  Appearances 

Unionized  reporters  at  the  Detroit 
News  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  say 
they  are  being  shortchanged  in 
arrangements  their  newspapers  have 
with  local  television  channels. 


Ybu  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  ofE&P. 
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11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monllily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 

BUSINESS 

SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


_ CARTOONS _ 

ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
wildlife,  ecology,  recreation 
for  samples:  216-251-1389 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

'USTENING  OUT  LOUD”  Classical  music 
column  for  casual  and  dedicated 
listeners.  Reviews.  Composer/ Artist  Pro¬ 
files,  More.  Weekly.  500  Words,  Sam¬ 
ples,  Rates.  Anthony  Simone  (703) 
709-5734. 

THIS  SIDE  OF  60.  Upbeat  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  Capture  the  mature  audience. 
Samples/Rates.  Tel:  316-283-2309. 
Fax:  316-284-0500. 


_ HUMOR _ 

WARNING:  'IN  A  NUTSHEU'  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  hove  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  1031 4,  (718)698-6979. 


_ SENIOR  HEALTH 

SENIOR  CLINIC',  since  1981,  America's 
ONLY  specialist  written  column  on 
Senior  Health.  Weekly,  600  words, 
samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis  M.D., 
104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  V1W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

To  know  a  little  of  anything  gives 
neither  satisfaction  nor  credit,  but 
often  brings  disgrace  and  ridicule. 

Lord  Chesterfield 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 

Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (21 2)  755-4363 


It's  a  Classified  Secret- 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  bolder. 

If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  nevrspopers  (or  companies),  seal 
your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
the  E&P  Classified  Advertising 
Department  with  an  attached  note  listing 
the  newspapers  or  companies  you  do 
not  want  the  reply  ta  reach.  If  ine  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we'll  discard  your  reply. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW13lhSt.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
POBox  1088  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
FAX  (334)  566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715,  (406)  586-6621 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiations/Circulation  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
POBox  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.Engbnd-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  775-2335 


The  only  living  life  is  in  the  past  and 
future-the  present  is  an  interiude- 
strange  interlude  in  which  we  caii  on 
past  and  future  to  bear  witness  that 
we  are  living. 

Eugene  O’Neill 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
(or  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)566-7198 
FAX  (334)  566-01 70. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dalbs,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

5-DAY  DAILY,  weekfy  &  shopper 
Zone  5,  non-competitive,  94  gross 
$1.2  million,  profitable.  Project  95 
gross  at  $1.5  million,  $160,000  cash 
flow.  Seller  prefers  cash.  Write 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 


ALL  NEW  equipment,  state  of  the  art. 
Weekly  with  full  calor  pix,  ads.  10% 
down,  owner  offers  long  easy  terms. 
Free  list,  others.  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Expasition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (51 2)  476-3950. 


DOUBLE  DIGIT  revenue  increases!  Over 
1 8%  compounded  growth  rote  for  lost  3 
years.  35,000-1-  monthly  publication 
celebrating  it's  10th  year  in  profitable 
unique  niche  market  in  Zone  4.  Growth 
and  expansion  potential  unlimited. 
$200,000  inclucfes  production/office 
equipment  and  furniture.  Owners 
relocating  abroad.  Box  07238,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CALL  ABOUT  US  OUR  LOW  CONTRACT  RATES  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA:  Major  shopper,  other  pub¬ 
lications,  $500,000.  Suburban  weekly, 
profitable  $300,000.  Beckerman 
Assoc.,  (81 3)  971 -2061. 


MAINE/NH:  (1)  25,000  upscale  mthly 
lab.  4  years  profitable.  Could  go  26  or 
52x.  Great  city,  coastal  area!  $60,000. 
(2)  Parent/family  monthly  'network'.  2 
papers  (avg.  1 2,000)  established,  3 
more  planned.  40%  profit  line.  Trade¬ 
marked.  $1  OK  either,  or  25K  for  all. 

PSI  Brokers  (207)  856-7034 


MIDWEST-Four  Senior  Publications  (or 
sale.  Circulation  55,000.  Profitable. 
Growing  niche  market.  Call  Bird  & 
Daniel  (417)  864-4841 


MONTANA  WEEKLY,  official  paper  of 
stale's  richest  county.  Great  area.  Prof¬ 
itable,  Growth  potential.  1 50K  gross 
yearly.  Sell  lOOK,  terms.  (406)  782- 
1813. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 

AWARD-winning  Midwest  newsp>aper 
group  seeks  ta  add  paid  newspapers  ta 
its  group  of  (ine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulatian  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  ta  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  ta  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

SMALL,  progressive,  community 
minded,  privot^  owned  company  seek¬ 
ing  newspaper  acquisition.  Small  doily 
or  weekly  with  growth  potential. 
Michigan,  Ohio  or  Zone  3  preferred. 
Reply  to  Box  07239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  fox  (71 4)  644-0283 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  on  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info;  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


FAX  YOUR  CLASSIHED  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259 


Run  your  ad  for  12, 
26  or  52  issues  to 
increase  awareness 
while  benefitting 
from  our  low 
contract  rates. 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
fo^s  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1 668  or  (21 4)  869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

2  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  hove  Hall  and  Ipal  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  1  800  821  -6257 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


Life  delights  in  life. 


William  Blake 


MAILRCX)M 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  AAAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741  -1 937 


PRESSES 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED;  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  ^LNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1973  HARRIS  VI 5A, 
4/u  1975  COMMUNITY  w/SC  folder; 
4/u  1976,  6/u  1974  stacked  NEWS 
KINGS;  8/u  1975  COMMUNITY  with 
2  SC  folders;  6/u  HARRIS  VI 5A 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE 

8  Unit  Web  Leader,  2  folders, 
brush  damp.,  vintage  1 985 

1  Web  Leader  Quadracolor,  1 985 

2  Unit  Newsking  with  KJ-6  folder, 
vintage  1 978,  reconditioned  1 989 
5  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duty 
RBI  folder  and  upper  former 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  folders,  one 
w/double  parallel  1981 
2  Cary  splicers  stacked  pair, 
model  4550  up  to  2500fpm 
2  "105"  Count-o-veyors 
4  and  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinders, 
w/3rd  &  4th  Knife 
We  virant  to  buy  your  excess  press 
equipment! 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


URBANITE  substructure,  3-arm  reels,  Y- 
columns,  wall  brackets,  tensions,  auto¬ 
pasters.  For  8-unit  press.  C.  ALLEMAN 
(505)  294-0450 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1995 

Editor  &  Publisher 

iMarket  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&P's  Circulation  Department 
at (212)  675-4380. 


PRESSES 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Rolond  Folders 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IA4MEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fox  (816)  887-2762. 

Faith  assuages,  guides,  restores 

Arthur  Rimbaud 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  AUDITING 

Circulation  Verification  Council 
Recognized  circulation  auditing  and 
verification  for  dailies,  shoppers  and 
TMCs  at  sensible  prices.  For  info 
package  call;  (800)  262-6392. 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROVYD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quality 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  1-800-844-3581 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkam  (616)458-6611 
Happiness  is  action. 

David  Thomas 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crevrs.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)  929-1845 
Our  26lh  Year 


PRO  ^TART*; 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUU  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOLIG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(800)554-3091. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  CON¬ 
SULTANT.  Increase  sales.  Decrease 
expenses.  Many  references.  Albert  E. 
Von  Entress,  1  (800)  708-6668. 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (NaHonal) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (only!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 1 0 

One  who  knows  how  to  show  and  to 
accept  kindness  will  be  a  friend  belter 
than  any  possession. 

Sophocles 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


ELON  COUf  GE 
DEPARTMENT  OF 

XXJRNAUSM  &  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Journalism  and  Communications 
Department  of  Elon  College  invites 
applications  for  a  full-time  journalism 
position  beginning  August  1995.  The 
successful  candidate  should  have 
appropriate  academic  and  professional 
credentials  to  teach  our  basic  Writing 
and  Infarmation  Gathering,  Reporting 
and  Nev/swriting  and  Editing  and 
Loyout  courses,  as  well  as  courses  in  his¬ 
/her  specialization.  Ph.D.  >  ABD  con¬ 
sidered;  rank  and  salary  are  cam- 
mensurate  with  credentials  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  send  a  current  letter  of 
application,  resume,  copy  of 
transcripts,  and  three  letters  of 
references  to  George  Padgett,  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Commu¬ 
nications,  2800  Campus  Box,  Elon  Col¬ 
lege,  Elon  College,  NC  27244.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  reviev/ed  beginning  Febru¬ 
ary  1 .  Minority  and  women  candidates 
are  encouragM  to  apply.  Elon  College 
is  an  EOE  institution. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  RICHMOND  jour¬ 
nalism  program  seeks  an  experienced 
journalist  with  teaching  experience  for 
the  1995-1996  schoof  year  as  a  sab¬ 
batical  replacement.  Must  be  able  to 
teach  such  courses  as  basic  news  writ¬ 
ing,  public  affairs  or  advanced  report¬ 
ing,  and  journalism  ethics  and  law. 
Salary  competitive.  Contact  Mike 
Spear,  Journalism  Coordinator,  Univer¬ 
sity  Of  Richmond,  Va.  23173.  Fax: 
804  287  6052.  Internet  Spear@urvax- 
.urich.edu.  AA/EOE. 


ACCOUNTING 


ACCOUNTANT/BOOKKEEPER.  Expe¬ 
rienced  in  newspaper  business  office. 
Installing  Collier-Jackson.  Good  salary, 
excellent  location.  Independent 
ownership.  Good  opportunity.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  salary  history,  references 
to:  Human  Resources,  Casa  Grande 
Valley  Newspapers  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230- 
5002. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  Tenure  Track. 
Primary  assignment  in  basic  media  writ¬ 
ing  and  reporting  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  Teaching/advising  at  the  gradu¬ 
ate  level  may  be  available  on  o  limited 
basis.  Background  to  teach  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  new  technologies  highly 
desirable.  Master's  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  directly  related  held  plus  signifi¬ 
cant  professional  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  required,  doctorate  preferred, 
demonstrated  university-level  teoching 
experience  desirable.  Send  application 
letter,  names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  references,  transcripts, 
and  vita  by  March  15,  1995,  to  Prof. 
Brooks  Garner,  Chair,  Personnel  Com¬ 
mittee,  School  of  Journalism  and  Broad¬ 
casting,  Oklahoma  State  University, 
Stillwater,  OK  74078.  OSU  is  an  EO/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  The 
School  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting 
is  committed  to  diversity  within  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  student  body  and  solicits 
applications  from  women  and  ethnic 
minorities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  sought  to  run 
Detroit  flogship  of  weekly  publishing 
group.  Strong  team  leader  with 
excellent  marketing  background  arxl  pro¬ 
ven  ability  to  manage  all  aspects  of 
weekly  publishing.  Experience  with 
alternative  weeklies  a  plus.  Competitive 
salary,  bonus,  and  beriefits.  Mail  or  fox 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 
Laura  Markham,  Metro  Times,  733  St. 
Antoine,  Detroit,  Ml  48226.  Fax  #  31 3- 
964-4849. 


ATEX  SYSTEM  MANAGER 
The  Press-Enterprise  in  Riverside,  CA,  is 
seeking  an  Atex  News  System  Man¬ 
ager,  someone  with  at  least  3  years 
Atex  experience  and  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  newsroom  practices 
and  procedures.  Must  have  good  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Atex  composition  and 
a  good  understanding  of  current  news¬ 
paper  technology.  Contact  Howard 
Owens,  Director  of  Operations,  The  Pre¬ 
ss-Enterprise,  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 
92502.  (909)  782-7785  or 
howens@pe.com. 

COX  ARIZONjTpUBLICATIONS,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers 
and  the  Value  Clipper  OKigazine  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  Area  Sales  Manager  for  our 
Single  Copy  department.  The  right 
person  will  be  responsible  for  increas¬ 
ing  single  copy  volume  by  marketing 
and  merchandising  the  Tribune  News- 

fiapers.  They  must  improve  sales  per 
ocation  and  overall  market  share, 
recruit,  supervise,  develop  single  copy 


route,  ensuring  accuracy  in 
administrative  data  including  but  not 
limited  to  daily,  weekly  ancT  monthly 
reports.  Must  have  sales  marketing 
and/or  merchandising  experience 
required.  Understanding  of  contracts 
and  working  relotion^ip  between 
independent  controctors  and  company 
preferred.  Interpersonal  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  required,  PC  experience 
preferred.  Good  benefit  and  salary 
package  included.  EOE  M/F/V/D.  If 
interested,  send  resume  to:  TRIBUNE 
NEVYSPAPERS,  120  VY.  1ST.  AVE, 
MESA,  AZ  85210.  Attn:  Jana  Crowe/ 
MR 


GROUP  PUBLISHER  to  manage  six 
small  to  medium  size  midwest  dailies. 
High  energy  level,  creativity  and  market¬ 
ing  ability  a  must.  Mc^  now  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  manager  or  publisher  of  medium 
size  daily.  Will  also  consider  advertis¬ 
ing  or  circulation  director  at  large 
newspaper.  Excellent  compensation 
and  benefits.  Oppartunity  to  grow. 
EOE.  Resume  to  Box  07237,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Turnkey  publisher 

A  contractor  Is  sought  to  edit,  produce 
and  mail,  and  sell  advertising  space  in 
the  flagship  publication  of  a  prestigious 
professional  society.  For  details  and  ■ 
proposal  package,  write  to: 

InsHlute  for  OperaMons  Research 
and  the  Management  Sdencet 
434  West  Main  Street 
Huntington,  NY  11743 


iniSS 


CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER 
Midwestern  company  seeks  aggressive 
leadership  for  its  community  newspa¬ 
pers  and  printing  operations,  ideal 
candidate  should  have  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  weekly  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment/sales.  Position  requires  travel  to 
locations.  Headquarter  near  Twin 
Cities.  Salary  in  mid-60s  plus  incentive 
bonuses.  Send  resume  in  confideiKe  to: 

Box  07240,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

COX  ARIZONA  PUBUCATIONS,  INC., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers 
and  the  Value  Clipper  Magazine  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Single  Copy  SoIm  Manager  to 
be  responsible  for  all  Single  Copy  and 
Transpartation  functions  including 
single  copy  promotions  regarding 
ma^et  development  with  dealers  and 
sub-contractors.  Responsibilities  include 
overseeing  dock  and  transportation 
functions  along  with  supervision  of  dock 
repair  shop.  The  right  candidate  must 
hove  at  least  three  years  of  single  copy 
management  experience  with  a  BA  in 
marketing  preferred.  Needs  to  hove 
knowledge  of  competitive  market.  Must 
be  a  team  player  and  have  proven 
team  leadership  skills.  Must  have  the 
ability  to  implement  programs  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  inspect  and  evaluate 
current  programs.  Good  benefit  and 
salary  package  included.  EOE  M/F/V/ 
D.  It  interested,  send  resume  to: 
TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPERS,  120  W.  1ST 
AVE,  MESA,  AZ  85210.  Attn:  Jana 
Crowe/MR 

PUBUSHER  FOR 
FRONTIER  NEWSPAPER 

Publisher  required  for  daily  newspaper 
in  northern  British  Columbia,  successful 
applicant  will  have,  in  addition  to  a 
tolerance  for  long  winters  and  wildlife 
in  your  yard,  a  proven  record  in  sales 
development  and  customer  service.  The 
newspaper  serves  a  booming  orea  with 
a  solid  base  in  agriculture  and  signifi¬ 
cant  forestry  and  oil  exploration 
industries.  Salary  negotiable  according 
to  experience.  Free  food  for  dog  team; 
car  allowance  in  lieu  if  preferred. 
Resumes  to: 

N.E.  Hannoford 
Regional  Vice  President 
Stening  Newspapers  Ltd. 

1 827  West  5th  Avenue 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

V6J1P5 


PUBLISHER  to  take  established  weekly 
to  bi-weekly  and  eventually  daily  in 
fast-growing  Florida  market.  Must  be 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  corr.clete 
operation  from  day  one.  Top  salary 
plus  performance  bonus  for  profit 
production  ond  product  quality. 

Box  07209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  to 
join  our  15,000  daily  newspaper  team 
in  North  Plalte,  Nebraska.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  an  energetic  individual  with 
strong  sales  force  manogement,  market¬ 
ing  and  customer  service  skills  to  lead 
our  newly  re-engineered  advertising 
department.  We  hove  'state  of  the  art' 
technology  and  are  proud  of  our  staff 
and  facility.  Our  marketing  and  pres¬ 
entation  capabilities  are  second  to  no 
other  in  the  industry. 

You  must  be  dedicated  to  perfect 
customer  service  through  relationship 
building  and  consultative  techniques. 
You  must  have  a  clear  vision  and 
understanding  of  the  team  approoch  to 
sales  force  management.  You  also  must 
understood  the  importance  of  devel¬ 
oping  and  implementing  interactive 
marketing  products. 

If  interested,  please  send  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  Larry  E.  Shearer,  North 
Platte  Telegraph,  PO  Box  370,  North 
Platte,  NE  69103.  No  telephone  calls, 
please. 

We  are  an  egual  opportunity  employer 
interested  in  building  diversity  in  our 
work  force. 

ADVERTISING  DtREQOR 

Full-color  regional  newspaper  for 
Southwest  Michigan,  circulation  of 
34,000,  with  two  TMCs  and  ane  real 
estate  publication.  Innovative, 
aggressive  candidate  must  possess 
ability  to  out-think  and  out-hustle  com¬ 
petition,  develop  new  initiatives  and 
motivate  ad  staff  to  achieve  revenue 
goals.  Salaried  position  with  incentive 
program  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
cover  letter  of  application  and  resume 
to  Charles  Casner,  Publisher,  The 
Herald-Palladium,  P.O.  Box  128,  St. 
Joseph,  Ml  49085. 

Life  is  like  a  game  of  cards.  The  harxi 
that  is  dealt  you  represents 
determinism;  the  way  you  play  it  is 
free  will. 

Jawaharal  Nehru 


AMPERSAND 

The  Network  for  Media  Information  seeks  Vice  President 
of  Operations:  Entrepreneurial  professional  to  oversee 
finance,  administration  and  personnel.  Track  internal 
budgets  purchasing  and  staff  performance.  Requirements: 
Strong  track  record  of  successful  company  start-ups,  strong 
background  in  electronic  information  services  and 
Media/Advertising  Industries.  MBA  a  plus.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to 

Martin  Radelfinger, 

Editor  &  Publisher/Ampersand, 

11  W.  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  on  advertising 
executive  vrho  has  moved  up  through 
the  ranks.  One  who  perhaps  has 
worked  on  small  (10,000  circulation  to 
medium  size  20-40,000  circulation 
newspapers)  in  competitive  markets  - 
who  loves  their  work,  and  is  now  ready 
to  lead  by  example  a  sales  team  that  is 
solid,  but  in  need  of  an  innovative, 
imaginative  and  enthusiastic  leader 
with  good  ideas  for  sales  promotions. 

If  that  sounds  like  you  and  you  feel  that 
you  are  the  kind  of  manager/leader 
rtlat  could  take  on  a  40,000  +  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  noncampetitive  market  in  one 
of  the  best  Mid-Atlantic  states. 

If  you  have  a  pleasing,  yet  aggressive, 
sales  personality  and  a  proven  record 
in  sales  and  management  and  ere  seek¬ 
ing  a  positive  career  change,  one  with 
potential  for  further  advancement  with 
a  growing  newspaper  company  looking 
(or  only  the  best. 

Please  send  us  your  resume,  abng  with 
a  cover  letter  telling  about  your  self. 

All  replies  will  be  held  with  absolute  con¬ 
fidence.  Write  to:  Box  07220,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  for 
established  Shopper  in  SW  Florida. 
Must  be  able  to  lead  and  train  a  staff  of 
8  outside  salespeople  and  expand 
market  share  in  a  competitive  situation. 
We  offer  attractive  salary  and  full  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  hove  shopper  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Advertising  Director,  Breeze  Newspa¬ 
pers,  PO  Box  846,  Cape  Coral,  FL 
33904  or  Fox  to  (81 3)  574-3403. 


ATTN  ADVERTISING  M/^NAGER 
Increase  Auto  Ad  Revenue  w/15  Mthly 
Car  Revues  specifically  designed  (or 
dealer  ad  use.  Games  &  tips  columns 
included.  Also  available  Qtrly  &  Wkly. 
From  $40.  Kemper  Publication. 

Fox  800-238-9312 


CITY  PAGES,  the  largest  and  fastest 
growing  weekly  newspaper  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
Classified  Sales  Manager  to  head  its 
expanding  classified  department.  The 
ideal  candidate  should  hove  at  least 
three  years  in  a  daily  or  large  weekly 
newspaper  classified  department  in  a 
competitive  market  and  a  proven  track 
record  of  building  classified  volume. 
You  should  also  have  experience  with 
audiotext  personals  systems  and  their 
promotion.  You  must  know  how  to  sell, 
and  you  must  know  how  to  teach  sales. 

You  hove  heard  about  the  great  quality 
of  life  in  the  Twin  Cities.  Here's  your 
chance  to  be  part  of  it  with  a  significant 
position  at  a  significant  newspaper. 

Send  a  letter  detailing  your  experience 
and  salary  expectations  to:  David 
Schmall,  Advertising  Director,  City 
Pages,  401  N.  3rd  St.  Suite  550,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  MN  55401 . 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Interested  in  building  on  a  strong  foun¬ 
dation?  Progressive  Media  General 
metro  paper,  92K  daily  seeks  an  out¬ 
side-sales  oriented  CAM  with  5-t  years 
classified  experience.  Lead/motivate 
department  of  30  while  working 
effectively  with  our  Realtors,  Home 
Builders  and  Auto  Dealers  groups. 
Send  resume  and  salary  to:  Tim  Maby, 
Advertising  Director,  Winston-Salem 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  3159,  Winston 
Salem,  NC  27102. 


CLASSIFIED  OUTSIDE 
SALES  MANAGEMENT 

Explosive  growth  at  the  Tampa  Tribune 
has  led  us  to  split  our  outside  sales 
management  responsibilities.  We're 
looking  for  two  dynamic  managers  to 
head  our  real  estate  and  automotive 
sales  groups.  Maintaining  and  growing 
our  existing  full  run  classified  base  is 
very  important,  but  we  expect  these  two 
managers  to  aggressively  develop  and 
sell  products  and  programs  targeted  to 
areas  where  classified  has  nat  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  strong.  Real  estate  and 
apartment  niche  products  are  already 
in  place,  but  need  more  emphasis.  The 
automotive  niche  market  is  yet  to  be 
developed. 

If  you're  ready  to  hove  your  day  in  the 
sun  in  Florida's  most  competitive  market 
send  a  resume,  cover  letter  indicating 
position  desired  and  salary  history  to: 

Pat  Jones 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
PO  Box  191 
Tampa,  FL  33601 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

This  family  ovmed,  1 27  year  old  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  central  Con¬ 
necticut  is  seeking  an  individual  with  a 
demonstrated  background  of 
aggressive  classified  sales  particularly 
in  the  telemarketing  area  (5  years  min¬ 
imum)  for  this  competitive  area. 

Our  ideal  candidate  must  be  able  to 
lead  a  seasoned  staff  of  representatives 
and  be  an  innovative  thinker  who  can 
manage  as  well  as  sell.  The  candidate 
selected  must  also  be  able  to  generate 
continuing  success  on  all  levels  includ¬ 
ing  the  big  three. 

If  you  believe  you  have  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  this  position,  send  your  resume 
today  to: 

Raymond  U.  Roy 
Director  of  Advertising 
RECORD-JOURNAL 
1 1  Crovm  Street 
P.O.  Box  91 5 
Meriden,  a  06450-091 5 


Happy  the  man  who  has  learned  the 
cause  of  things  and  has  put  under  his 
feet  all  fear,  inexorable  fate,  and  the 
noisy  strife  of  all  the  hell  of  greed. 

Virgil 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Topics  Newspapers,  publishers  of  1 2  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  and  one  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  fast-growing  northern  Indi¬ 
anapolis  area,  is  looking  (or  a  sales  pro 
to  lead  it's  display  ad  staff.  The  right 
candidate  will  hove  5  years  of  newspa¬ 
per  experience  with  at  least  one  year 
being  supervisory.  We  offer  an 
excellent  compensation  package  includ¬ 
ing  salary,  bonus,  401k,  and  health 
benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Topics  News¬ 
papers,  9615  N.  College  Ave.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  IN  46280.  Attn:  Scott  Gause 

EXPERIENCED  regional  advertising 
director  wanted  for  growing  Southwest 
Colorado  publications  with  revenues  of 
$2  million  plus.  Oversee  staff  of  sales 
reps  devise  and  coordinate  an  inte¬ 
grated  sales  program.  Base  salary,  plus 
incentive  bonus.  Most  attractive  and 
popular  area  in  the  country.  Resumes 
w/ref.  to  P.O.  Box  2315,  Tefluride,  Col¬ 
orado  81435. 


MARKETING  DIREaOR 

Innovative  employee-owned  7-day 
daily,  circ.  24,000,  seeks  enthusiastic, 
creative  leader  to  oversee  advertising 
and  circulation.  Strong  ad  sales  and 
marketing  background  desired.  Excep¬ 
tional  team  skills  a  must,  as  member  of 
our  executive  and  new  products  groups 
and  as  coach  and  team-builder  at 
department  level.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  references  to  Steve  Gray,  Monroe 
Evening  News,  P.O.  Box  1176-6176, 
Monroe,  Ml  48161. 


SALES  TRAINER 

Sales  trainer  needed  far  The  AD 
DIRECTOR  sales  presentation  software. 
Join  the  industry  leader  to  teach  sales 
presentation  concepts  and  techniques  to 
newspapers  worldwide.  Charismatic 
stage  presence,  some  training  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Advertising  or  media 
sales  experience  a  plus.  Extensive  travel 
required.  Salary  plus  commission  and 
an  excellent  benefits  package. 

Send  or  fax  resume,  including  cover  let¬ 
ter  to:  Chris  Brovme,  Media  Marketing 
Materials,  Inc.,  5749  Araphoe  Ave., 
Boulder,  CO  80303. 

FAX:  303  440-8035 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
To  order  your  copy 
contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

SALES  TRAINING  MANAGER 

The  News  Tribune  in  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington  is  seeking  a  Sales  Training 
Manager  to  develop  and  train  a  60- 
person  advertising  staff,  new  advertis¬ 
ing  employees  and  other  training  as 
needed.  This  mid-level  management 
position  involves  scheduling,  conducting 
seminars  and  accompanying  sales  start 
on  calls  as  requested.  The  Sales  Train¬ 
ing  Manager  also  provides  general 
assistance  to  the  Business  Development 
Services  Department  in  support  of  all 
advertising  sales. 

Qualifications  include  a  minimum  5 
years  advertising/training  experience, 
preferably  in  a  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment.  Proven  training/mentor  and 
leadership  ability,  excellent  oral  and 
written  communication  skills  and  the 
ability  to  translate  marketing  and 
research  information  into  sales  features 
and  benefits.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefit  package. 

Please  send  resume/ salary  history  to: 

Gary  Stonridge 
Business  Development 
Services  Manager 
The  News  Tribune 
P.O.  Box  11000 
Tacoma,  WA  9841 1 

CIRCULATION 

MOTOR  ROUTE  COORDINATOR 

The  News  Tribune  in  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington  has  an  opening  for  a  Motor 
Route  Coordinator.  This  person  is 
responsible  for  hiring  and  contracting 
independent  dealers.  He  or  she  will 
administer  all  aspects  of  motor  route 
operation,  including  evaluations,  con¬ 
tract  terminations,  resolution  of  service 
problems,  circulation  goals  (or  motor 
routes,  monthly  expense  budget,  route 
changes,  billing  and  monthly  reports. 
Qualifications  include  a  knowledge  of 
motor  route  operations  and  familiarity 
with  home  delivery  circulation  man¬ 
agement.  Must  be  a  self-starter,  sales 
oriented  and  an  effective  com¬ 
municator. 

The  News  Tribune  is  part  of  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  Group  and 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  benefit 
package. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Motor  Route  Coordinator  Position 
The  News  Tribune 
P.O.  Box  11000 
Tacoma,  WA  9841 1 


SALES  ORIENTED  circulation  manager 
needed  for  small  daily  near  Houston. 
We've  had  good  success  increasing 
single  copy  and  NIE  sales,  now  it's  time 
to  concentrate  on  home  delivery. 
Excellent  salary,  plus  quarterly  bonus 
and  good  company  benefits.  Contact 
Mark  Singletary,  Pasadena  Citizen, 
71 3/477-0221 .  Fax  71 3/477-9090. 

TEXAS  Gulf  Caast  -  Port  Arthur. 
Agency  (District  Manager)  with  Gross 
earnings  of  $39,000  and  one  with 
$52,500.  Low  cost  of  living  &  great 
schools.  Call  Ken  Davis  at  (409)  985- 
5541  or  FAX  resume  to  409-985-6849 
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EDITOR:  SPECIAL  SERVICES 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

TERRITORY  SALES  MANAGER 

An  exciting  opportunity  is  available  to 
virork  for  Washington  DCs  fastest  grovr- 
ing  newspaper.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  have  a  minimum  af  5  years  man¬ 
agement/circulation  experience,  along 
with  the  drive,  determination  and  the 
skills  necessary  to  successfully  build  and 
lead  a  team  of  winners.  A  business 
related  degree  is  preferred. 
Responsibilities  include  directing  the 
planning,  organization  and  controls  for 
circulation  sales,  service  and  collections 
and  effectively  managing,  directing  and 
training  Assistant  Sales  Managers  and 
Independent  agents.  We  offer  an 
excellent  benefit  and  incentive  plan 
along  with  the  prestige  of  working  for  a 
major  metropolitan  newspaper  on  the 
go.  Interested  candidates  should  fax 
resume  along  with  salary  requirements 
to:  (202)  526-6820  or  mail  to: 

The  Washington  Times 
Human  Resources  Dept. 

3400  New  York  Ave.  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 

EOE 


THE  MUSCATINE  JOURNAL,  is  seeking 
an  aggressive  sales  oriented  circulator 
to  join  its  management  team  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  We  are  a  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  paper  which 
publishes  six  days  a  week. 

The  winning  candidate  will  have  a  pro¬ 
ven  record  of  developing  people,  grow¬ 
ing  circulation,  and  working  in  a  team 
oriented  environment.  We  desire  appli¬ 
cants  with  creative  ideas,  a  customer 
centered  orientation,  and  good  busi¬ 
ness  skills. 

The  Muscatine  Journal  is  located  in  the 
lovely  Mississippi  River  community  of 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  We  offer  an  excellent 
pay  and  benefits  package  and  the 
career  opportunities  of  an  outstanding 
newspaper  group.  If  you  are  ready  to 
make  an  upward  move  in  your  career 
and,  believe  you  have  shown  through 
past  accomplishments  the  skills  we  are 
seeking,  send  a  letter  of  introduction 
and  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Manager 
Muscatine  Journal 
301  East  Third  Street 
Muscatine,  lA  52761 

EDITORIAL 

A-1 

REPORTER 

Your  clips  show  success  in  depth  report¬ 
ing  and  records-based  reporting.  We 
offer  a  GA  beat  with  a  focus  on  hard 
news.  Respond  to  Steve  Pradarelli,  City 
Editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  PO  Box 
2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903-2926. 
CONSCIENTIOUS,  SKILLED  REPORTER 
needed  to  produce  clean,  crisp  copy 
and  quality  photographs  for  small, 
feisty  Caribbean  weekly.  Must  be  Mac 
savvy,  and  hove  pleasant  personality  to 
fit  in  with  small  team.  Salary  $225/ 
week.  Rush  resume,  clips  to  Box  07079, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR,  90,000-circulation  daily 
in  Zone  3  needs  strong  leader, 
wordsmith  and  idea  person  to  be  the 
mentor  for  a  dozen  smart  and 
motivated  reporters.  Reply  to  Box 
0721 6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  17,000  daily  seeks  fear¬ 
less  and  hungry  education  reporter  who 
loves  to  pull  loose  threads  and  can 
follow  a  paper  trail  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  a  $42  million-a-year  small 
city  school  district.  Political  instincts  and 
ability  to  develop  extensive  source 
network  a  must.  If  you  itch  to  make  a 
name  for  yourself,  send  clips  and 
references  to  M.E.,  The  Citizen,  25  Dill 
St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  small  AM  daily 
in  affordable  rural  Northern  California 
lake  and  wine  country,  Mondoy-Fridoy 
swing  shift.  Responsible  for  layout  of 
front  and  some  inside  pages,  as  well  as 
helping  young  reporters  learn  their 
craft. 

Desk  experience  on  a  daily  required. 
Mac  and  Quark  knowledge  helpful. 
Beginning  salary  $23,000  annually. 
Good  benefits  package. 

Send  resume  to:  Cliff  Larimer,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Lake  County  Record-Bee,  PO 
Box  849,  Lakeport,  CA  95453. 
Western  states  applicants  preferred. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  -  Award¬ 
winning  daily  seeks  assistant  metro 
editor  with  a  passion  for  local  news 
and  an  ability  to  expand  our  com¬ 
munity  coverage.  Position  is  one  of 
three  assistants  directing  a  full-time 
reporting  staff  of  1 5  plus  a  stable  of 
able  stringers.  Respond  in  writing  by 
February  13  with  resume  (including 
references),  a  copy  of  your  paper  and 
reporting  clips.  Send  material  to:  Rick 
Fitzgerald,  Metro  Editor,  The  Ann- 
Arbor  News,  340  E.  Huron,  Ann 
Arbor,  Ml  48106-1147.  The  News  is 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  business 
newspaper  in  major  news  market 
anticipates  growth  this  year  and  seeks 
experienced  reporters  and  editors. 
Resumes  to  Editor,  South  Florida  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  1050  Lee  Wogener  Blvd. 
#302,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33315 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Indianapolis  Business  Journal,  a  weekly 
newspaper  with  a  daily  attitude,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  aggressive  reporter  to  carry 
on  a  15-year  tradition  of  timely  and 
thorough  business  coverage.  Minimum 
of  three  years  experience  covering  busi¬ 
ness  is  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Tom  Horton,  431  N.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  St.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  Puget  Sound  paper  seeks 
experienced  editor,  meticulous  about 
grammar  and  style.  Responsibilities 
include  layout/ paginating  in  QuarkX¬ 
Press.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Karen 
Kurtz,  News  Editor,  The  Olympian, 
P.O.  Box  407,  Olympia,  WA  98507. 


CINCINNATI  BUSINESS  COURIER,  a 
weekly  business  newspaper  owned  by 
American  City  Business  Journals  Inc., 
seeks  an  aggressive,  enterprising 
reporter  to  cover  manufacturing  and 
high-tech  industries.  Other  beats  to  be 
determined.  Business  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Opportunity  to  move 
into  editing  quickly.  Send  resumes  and 
clips  to  Steve  Byers,  editor,  Cincinnati 
Business  Courier,  35  E.  Seventh  St., 

Suite  700,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF:  Immediate  opening 
for  a  copy  desk  chief  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram's  Northeast 
newsroom,  covering  a  competitive  16- 
city  area  between  Forth  Worth  and 
Dallas.  This  editor  will  be  responsible 
for  processing  all  local  and  regional 
news  story  for  one  of  three  fully  zoned 
editions.  Editor  must  have  5  years' 
copy-editing  experience;  management 
and  additional  reporting  experiefKe  pro¬ 
ffered.  Send  clips,  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work  to  Joan  Krauter,  Editor, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  3201 
Airport  Frwy  Ste.  108,  Bedford,  TX 
76021.(817)685-3888. 


DEPUTY  SPORTS  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  located  just  outside  Chicago 
in  Northwest  Indiana,  has  an 
immediate  opening  (or  an  experienced 
journalist  witn  design,  layout,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  assigning  experience  to  serve 
as  deputy  sports  news  editor  for  o  grow¬ 
ing  department.  Our  10-person  staff 
focuses  on  organized  and  participatory 
local  sports.  We  are  a  73,000-daily, 
86,000-Sunday  morning  daily  in  an 
extremely  competitive  market.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  resumes  and  clips  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Don  Ward,  sports  news  editor, 
Post-Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary, 

IN  46402-2998. _ 

DESIGN  SPECIAUST/COPY  EDITOR 

The  Sun  in  Bremerton,  Wash.,  seeks  a 
skilled  page  designer/copy  editor  to 
join  its  award-winning  Presentation 
staff  in  May.  We're  looking  for  a 
journalist  who  has  the  ability  to  create 
and  edit  visually  appealing  layouts  that 
will  help  readers  sew  out  and  examine 
every  story  of  interest  to  them  on  a 
page.  Must  be  skilled  in  QuarkXPress, 
win  some  abilities  in  Photoshop, 
Illustrator  and  Freehand  also  helpful. 
We're  looking  for  the  complete 
journalist:  one  who  can  edit  words  and 
images  as  well  as  design  visually  stun¬ 
ning  pages.  We  are  fully-paginated, 
ancT  use  color  on  all  section  fronts  and 
special  projects.  We're  a  40,000 
circulation  daily  that  publishes  in  the 
afternoon,  weekdays,  nramings,  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays.  Send  resume  and 
tearsheets  to  Bob  Warcup,  Presentation 
Editor,  PO  Box  259,  Bremerton,  WA 
98337. 

The  Sun  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journol- 
ism.  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792- 1313. 


Trouble  shared  is  trouble  halved 

Dorothy  Parker 


NYT  Sports/Leisure  Magazines,  a 
division  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  is  seeking  an  Editor  (or  its 
Special  Services  Devilment. 

The  Special  Services  Editor  will  have 
ultimate  responsibility  (or  the  creation 
and  production  of  all  editorial  products 
in  the  Special  Services  Department 
including  event  journals,  magazines, 
books  and  licensed  merchandise 
geared  specifically  to  sports  markets. 
Additional  responsibilities  include  the 
supervision  of  a  3  person  editorial  staff 
and  budget  preparation. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  hove  6  to  10 
years  of  related  editorial  and  pub¬ 
lishing  experience  and  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Communications  or  a  related 
discipline.  Additionally,  the  candidates 
will  have  a  thorougn  knowledge  of 
desktop  publishing,  spreadsheet 
editorial,  and  word  processing  pro- 
grams  and  possess  excellent 
interpersonal  and  time  management 
skills.  An  in-depth  knowledge  of  golf, 
tennis,  skiing,  and  sailing  is  essentiaL 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  For  prompt 
consideration,  please  mail  or  (ax  you 
resume,  including  salary  requirements 
to: 

New  York  Times  Sports/ 

Leisure  Magazines 
5520  Park  Avenue 
Trumbull,  a  06611 
(203)  371-2109 


ENTRY-LEVEL  position  (or  reporter  with 
writing,  layout,  photo  and  darkroom 
skills.  3,000  circulation  weekly  in 
Hardin,  Montana,  near  Big  Horn  Can¬ 
yon  National  Recreation  Area,  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Big  Horn  Battlefield.  Agricultural  com¬ 
munity  with  hunting,  fishing.  Send 
resume  to  Jim  Moore,  Publisher:  News 
Montana,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  309,  Red 
Lodge,  MT  59068.  Application 
deadline  is  Feb.  1 5. 


COME  TO  WHERE  THE  ACTION 
IS  Big  news  happens  on  the 
beautiful  Gulf  Ccxjst  and  we're 
looking  for  talented,  experienced 
joumaTists  to  join  our  aggressive 
news  team.  Reporters,  editors, 
copy  editors,  graphic  artists  and 
photographers  are  all  welcome 
to  opi^.  We're  a  Gannett  daily 
of  65,000  circulation, 
87,000  committed  to  getting 
better.  If  you're  up  to  the 
challenge,  we  wont  to  hear  from 
you.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
(including  names  and 
phane  numbers  of  three 
references),  clips  and  salary 
histary/ requirements  to  Curtis 
Coghlan,  Executive  Editor, 
Pensacola  News  Journal,  P.O. 
Bax  12710,  Pensacala,  FL 
32574.  The  Pensacola  News 
Jaurnal  is  an  EqualOppar- 
tunity  Employer  that  values 
and  appreciates  diversity  in  the 
workplace. 
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EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITORS  to  work 
on  Business  Day,  Thailand's  first  inter¬ 
national  English-language  business 
daily  newspaper  based  in  Bangkok. 
Applicants  must  hove  daily  newspaper 
and  business  editing  experience,  be 
fluent  in  Quark  XPress,  and  above  all, 
flexible  and  adaptable.  A  knowledge  of 
P.Ink  publishing  system  is  helpful,  but 
rxst  essential. 

Fax  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Mr. 
Chatchai  Yenbamroong,  Publisher,  at 
66-2-512-3565. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  for 
Idaho's  largest  weekly  newspaper.  Look¬ 
ing  for  bright  writer,  tenacious  story 
researcher,  self-starter,  who  also  enjoys 
living  in  a  ski  resort.  B.A.  in  journalism 
required  but  will  consider  others  with 
other  degrees  plus  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Barbara 
Perkins,  news  editor,  Idano  Mountain 
Express,  P.O.  Box  1013,  Ketchum,  ID 
83340. 


GRAPHICS  REPORTER 
for  a  1 2-person  news  art  department. 
Report  information  for  deadline  and 
feature  graphics.  Candidate  should 
have  reporting  experience  at  a  daily 
newspaper.  Must  be  able  to  recognize 
visual  possibilities  in  a  story.  Should  be 
comfortable  compiling  statistics, 
searching  electronic  databases,  and 
using  charting  programs.  Must  like 
working  as  a  team  with  news  artists. 
Send  a  resume  and  clips  to:  The 
Orange  County  Register,  Attn:  Tia  Lai, 
625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
92701. 


GROWING  32,000-circulatian,  McClah 
cy-owned  daily  near  Charlotte,  NC 
seeks  a  news  editor  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor  to  help  lead  copy 
desk  to  the  next  level.  Quark  and  Leaf- 
desk  experience  preferred.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  pages  you've 
designed  to  Betsy  Lumbye,  ME.,  The 
Herold,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC 
29731 .  No  phone  calls,  please. 


LAYOUT  SPECIAUST/COPY  EDITOR  to 
bring  computer/QuarkXPress  skills  to 
40,000  circulation,  7-day  daily  as  it 
makes  the  transition  to  pagination. 
Good  news  judgement,  language  skills 
and  headline-writing  skills  a  must. 
Feotures/sports  layout  background  a 
plus.  Send  resume  to  Paul  Coibitt,  news 
editor.  News  Journal,  P.O.  Box  25, 
Mansfield,  OH  44901;  FAX  (419)  522- 
6177. 


LIKE  TO  DIG  for  stories,  wallop  the 
competition  and  write  the  Page  1  story 
of  the  day?  The  Express-Times,  a 
52,000  circulation  daily  in  Easton,  PA, 
needs  several  reporters  who  love  hunt¬ 
ing  for  news  to  join  our  talented  staff. 
Easton's  a  great  place  to  live  and  we're 
an  hour  from  New  York  City,  less  than 
two  hours  from  Philadelphia  and  two 
hours  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If  you're 
interested,  send  a  resume  and  six  of 
your  best  clips  to  Theresa  Anderson, 
regional  editor.  The  Express-Times,  30 
N.  Fourth  St.,  Easton,  PA  18044-0391 

The  basis  of  optimism  is  sheer  terror. 

Oscar  Wilde 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

Publisher  of  special-interest  magazines, 
books  and  videos  seeks  an  assistant  or 
associate  editor  to  join  the  FINE 
HOMEBUILDING  staff.  The  successful 
candidate  vdll  have  several  years  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
and  experience  in  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  houses.  Photographic  skills  and 
drawing  ability  are  pluses.  Travel 
required.  Competitive  salary  and 
excellent  benefits  package.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
The  Taunton  Press 
63  So.  Main  Street  Box  5506 
Newtown,  CT  06470 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

To  lead  the  editorial  department  of  our 
growing  group  of  ten  suburban 
weeklies  on  Long  Island,  NY.  Your 
experience  should  include  prior 
editorial  management  and  a 
demonstrated  commitment  to  quality  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  Send  Resume  and 
clips  to  Clifford  Richner,  Richner  Pub¬ 
lications,  379  Central  Ave.,  Lawrence, 
NY  1 1 559  or  Fax  (51 6)  569-4942. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration»Marketing 
(800)  339-4345 


NATIONALLY  recognized  small  daily 
near  Houston  seeks  experienced  copy 
editor.  Duties  include  all  areas  of  desk 
work  with  some  paste  up  and  reporting. 
Good  benefits.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  07234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Enthusiastic,  creative  leader  needed  to 
head  six-person  copy  desk  at  34,000 
circulation  daily  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  Southwest  Michigan. 
We're  looking  for  an  individual  with 
top-rate  design  and  editing  skills. 
Pagination  and  Macintosh  graphics 
experience  preferred.  Submit  resume 
and  samples  to  Steve  Pepple,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Herald-Palladium,  PO 
Box  1 28,  St.  Joseph,  Ml  49085. 


NEWSPAPER 
DESIGN/COPY  EDITOR 

The  Beaver  County  Times,  a  45,000 
daily,  54,000  Sunday  newspaper  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  is  seeking  a 
copy  editor  with  pagination  experience 
as  well  as  skills  in  page  design,  story 
editing  and  headline  writing.  Minority 
and  female  applicants  encouraged  ta 
apply.  Send  resume  and  page  dips  to 
Jock  Mitchell,  Associate  Editor,  Beaver 
County  Times,  P.O.  Box  400,  Beaver, 
PA  15009. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editoi  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls. 


Editors 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 


agree... 


That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
publication!  * 


Editor  &  Publisher  -  78% 
New  York  Times  -  75% 
Wall  Street  Journal  -  66% 
.Presstime  -  61% 
Newsweek  -  58% 


*  1993  survey  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
members,  conducted  by  Hollander  Cohen  &  McBride 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  -  Entry  level  and  willing  to 
work  hard  lor  a  year  or  two  while  you 
learn;  or  long  on  experience  and  ready 
for  some  productive  late  career  years 
on  a  small  rural  daily  that  is  90  percent 
local  news.  The  pace  is  fast,  the  staff 
small,  the  pay  modest,  the  benefits 
good.  Colle^  degree  or  experience  on 
a  daily  required.  Camera  knowledge 
helpful.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Cliff 
Larimer,  Managing  Editor,  Lake  County 
Record-Bee,  PO  Box  849,  Lakeport,  CA 
95453.  Western  states  applicants  pre¬ 
ferred. 


REPORTER  wanted  for  city  hall  or  edu¬ 
cation  beat  at  expanding  Southwest 
Georgia  daily.  Qualities  we  seek: 
aggressiveness,  tenacity,  ability  to 
cultivate  sources,  storytelling-skills, 
great  news  town:  crime  capital  of 
Georgia  in  the  Bible  Belt.  Fast-growing 
communications  company  with  future. 
Reply:  Phil  Lucas,  Managing  Editor, 
1 26  N.  Washington  St.,  Albany,  GA 
31701. 


REPORTER-40,000  circulation  daily  in 
fast-growing  region  outside  Chicago 
seeks  experienced,  versatile  staff 
reporter.  Beat  assignment  will  depend 
on  skills  and  experience,  but  we  need  a 
proven  talent  who  can  spin  a  soulful 
feature  as  well  as  dig  out  and  nail 
down  a  straight  news  piece.  Because 
our  market  is  diverse,  fluency  in 
Spanish  is  a  definite  plus.  Excellent  pay 
and  benefits  package.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume  and  clips  to:  Mike 
Chapin,  Managing  Editor,  The  Beacon- 
News,  101  S.  River  St.,  Aurora,  IL 
60506. 

REPORTERS  NEEDED 
The  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a 
75,000-circulation  daily  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina,  has  the  following  open¬ 
ings: 

POUCE  REPORTER:  We're  looking  lor  a 
tireless  self-starter  who  can  handle  one 
of  our  most  challenging  beats.  Can  you 
write  a  great  crimes  briefs  package, 
cover  the  major  stories  every  day  and 
still  turn  out  compelling  issues  stories 
each  week?  If  so,  we  want  to  hear  form 
you. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER: 
Our  nighttime  g.a.  covers  breaking 
stories  and  works  on  enterprise  pieces. 
You  must  be  able  to  juggle  several 
assignments  at  once  and  move  from  sub- 
ject  to  subject  with  ease.  Excellent 
reporters  and  writers  needed  for  these 
key  positions.  Daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  required. 

Send  resume,  references  and  clips, 
including  your  last  1 0  days  of  work,  to: 
John  Holmes.  Personnel  Director,  Fayet¬ 
teville  Observer-Times,  P.O.  Box  849, 
Fayetteville,  N.C.  28302. 

REPORTER 

The  Wotedoo  Courier,  a  50,000  week¬ 
day  PM  and  Sunday  AM  in  Northeast 
Iowa,  is  looking  for  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  to  cover  a  five-county 
area  as  part  of  our  four-person  state 
desk.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Amy  Davis,  state  editor, 
Waterloo  Courier,  P.O.  Box  540, 
Waterloo,  iA  50704. 


THE  PATRIOT-NEWS,  in  Penns^ania's 
capital  cite,  is  seeking  a  nightside  copy 
editor  who  is  particularly  skilled  in 
production,  layout  and  design.  We  are 
looking  for  the  right  person  to  creatively 
design  our  local  pages  and  help  us  take 
the  next  step  in  redesign.  Applicants 
should  have  strong  language  and 
headline  writing  skills,  but  a  particular 
interest  in  layout.  Skill  in  pagination 
required.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
your  pages  to  Bob  Heisse  and  John 
Troutman,  City  Editors,  The  Patriot- 
News,  P.O.  Box  2265,  t^rrisburg,  PA 
1 71 05.  No  calls,  please. 


REPORTERS 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  community-oriented  daily  news¬ 
paper,  located  90  miles  north  of  New 
York  City.  Our  circulation  is  90,000 
daily  and  1 06,000  Sunday.  We  are 
currently  accepting  applications  for 
reporters.  Applicants  should  have  at 
least  two  years  experience  with  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

THE  TIMES-HERALD  RECORD 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEPARTMENT 
40  MULBERRY  STREET 
MIDDLETOWN,  NY  10940 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

SMALL  CARIBBEAN  weekly  requires 
desktop  publisher  to  assume  all  prod¬ 
uction  duties  including  pasteup,  ad 
design  and  photo  processing.  Mac 
savvy,  photo  skills  a  must;  journalism 
degree  an  asset.  Salary  $225/week. 
Box  06880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOCIAL  ISSUE  REPORTER 

St.  Joseph  News-Press,  an  aggressive 
Midwestern  daily,  needs  an  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  to  cover  social  issues. 
We're  looking  for  a  self-starter, 
someone  who  cores  about  people,  loves 
to  dig  and  has  a  flair  for  writing.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Nancy 
Gaarder,  City  Editor,  News-Press,  PO  Box 
29,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64502. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  COPY  DESK  -  Experienced, 
advancement-minded  copy  desk/slot 
person  wanted  to  be  part  of  manage¬ 
ment  team  of  award-winning  sports  sec¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to:  Vivian  Waixel, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Record,  1 50 
River  Street,  Hackensack,  NJ  07601 . 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Times,  an  83,000  (104,000  Sun¬ 
day)  Gannett  AM  in  Shreveport,  LA, 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  sports 
editor  overseeing  efforts  of  talented 
award-winning  staff.  You  will  direct  cov- 
eroK  of  preps,  small  college,  LSU,  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  and  New  Orleans 
Saints,  local  CFL  and  CBA  teams  and  a 
minor  league  basketball  team.  But  we 
want  more  than  traditional  coverage. 
Recreation,  the  outdoors,  women's 
sports,  enterprise  and  computer- 
assisted  reporting  also  are  important  to 
us.  A  strong  track  record  of  leadership 
is  as  important  as  sports  experience.  If 
you  feel  you're  up  to  the  challenge, 
send  letter,  resume  and  work  samples 
ta  Editor  Judy  Christie,  The  Times,  222 
Lake  St.,  Shreveport,  LA  71 1 30. 

We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  encourage  those  who  share  that 
vision  ta  apply.  EEO 


THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  ADVOCATE,  a 
100,000  circulation  daily,  is  seeking  a 
poginatar/copy  editor  with  a  degree  in 
journalism.  Knowledge  of  word  pro¬ 
cessing  on  computers  is  essential;  know¬ 
ledge  of  page  layout/ pagination  is 
desirable.  A  minimum  of  three  years 

Xience  is  preferred.  Responsibilities 
iclude  designing  and  paginating 
pages  (or  FUN  and  Sunday  Mogozine; 
compiling  the  calendars  for  FUN  and 
Sunday  Magazine;  compiling 
Neighbors  Notes;  assist  in  preparing 
the  daily  TV  Grid  and  copyediting 
locally  written  copy.  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  work  flexible  days  and  hours. 
Days  will  generally  be  Monday  through 
Friday,  but  will  vary  with  need.  Hours 
will  generally  be  daytime  with  evening 
work  probable  as  needed.  Mail  resume 
to  The  Advocate,  PO  Box  588,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70821 . 

The  average  man  is  rich  enough 
when  he  has  a  iittle  more  than  he  has 
got. 

William  Ralph  Inge 


YOU 

are  a  working  reporter  with  strong  writing  skills  and  clippings  to  prove 
them.  You  probably  have  from  two  to  rive  years  of  experience  on 
weeklies  or  small-  to  mid-sized  dailies.  You  are  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  further  demonstrate  your  writing  abilities...  ancTin  doing 
so,  earn  a  good  starting  salary  with  a  likelihood  of  advancing  both  in 
responsibility  and  pay. 

We  are  a  large,  Midwestem-based  (community  of  less  than  1  (X),(XX)) 
company  that  can  use  someone  capable  of  translating  business  woHd 
jargon  into  clear,  common  language  that  the  media  and  public  can 
understand.  There  is  a  good-sized  staff-many  of  them  with  media 
backgrounds--  that  will  assist  and  work  with  you 
on  both  internal  and  external  communication  assignments  on  widely 
varied  subjects. 

We  would  stress  again  that  demonstrated  writing  skills  are  the  asset  we 
seek  most.  If  you  think  you  have  them,  write  and  tell  us  about  yourself, 
your  background,  and  what  you  think  a  fair  starting  point  on  the  salary 
scale  might  be.  Samples  of  your  work  would  be  useful.  We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

Write:  Box  0721 9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDfTORIAL _ 

SPORTS 

BASEBALL  WRITER  -  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  is  seeking  a  top-notch 
reporter  to  cover  Major  League 
Baseball.  A  successful  candidate  will 
hove  demonstrated  experience  covering 
the  majors  and  excellent  reporting/ 
writing  skills. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  -  The  Chronicle 
is  also  seeking  a  talented  sports  copy 
editor  who  has  a  flair  for  writing 
headlines  that  sing.  A  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  excellent  editing  skills 
and  some  experieixe  with  page  layout. 

At  least  three  years'  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper  preferred  (or  both  posi¬ 
tions.  To  apply,  please  send  a  cover  leh 
ter,  resume  and  as  many  as  1 0  clips  ta: 
Marianne  Chin,  Director  of  Editorial  Hir¬ 
ing  and  Development,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  901  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103.  Deadline  to 
apply  is  February  10,  1995. 

NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE 

The  Chronicle  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  that  ospires  to  have  an 
editorial  workforce  that  mirrors  the 
diversity  of  the  workforce  of  the  United 
States. _ 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  is  seeking  on 
experienced  reporter  to  serve  as  a 
national  correspondent.  Applicants 
should  have  at  least  seven  years  expe¬ 
rience  with  strong  enterprise  reporting 
and  lively  writing  skills.  Coverage  area 
will  include  regional  news,  national 
topics,  politics  and  investigative  pro- 
je^.  The  application  deadline  is  Feb. 
15. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  10  clips 
to:  Darryl  Levings 
Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Mid-America  and  Notional  Desk 
The  Kansas  City  Star 
1729  Grand  Blvd. 

Kansas  City,  MO  641 08 

THE  POST-TRIBUNE,  a  Knight-Ridder 
paper  just  outside  Chicago,  needs  a 
go-getter  assigning  editor  who  can  leod 
us  through  some  competitive  changes  in 
our  market.  Candidates  should  be 
experienced,  independent,  creative, 
and  able  ta  keep  pace  in  on  evolving 
situation.  This  is  a  hands-on  job  where 
initiative  is  highly  valued.  If  interested, 
send  resume  and  work  samples 
immediately  to  Kay  Manning,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402. 


THE  RUTLAND  HERALD  is  seeking  a 
full-time  reporter  to  join  its  city  desk. 
Familiarity  with  and  daily  newspaper 
experience  in  the  Northeast  a  plus,  this 
beat  includes  hard  news.  Feature  and 
enterprise  reparting. 

Please  serxf  a  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Jo-Anne  MacKenzie,  City 
Editor,  PO  Box  668,  Rutland,  VT 
05702. 


Say  you  were  standing  with  one  foot 
in  the  oven  and  one  foot  in  an  ice 
bucket.  According  to  percentage 
people,  you  would  be  perfectly 
comfortable 

Bobby  Bragan 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  VENTURA  COUNTY  STAR  is  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  sports  writers  and  staff 
writers  to  join  our  editorial  team.  Sports 
writers  to  cover  outdoor  and  recrea¬ 
tional  news  on  local  sporting  events 
and  personalities.  Must  be  know¬ 
ledgeable  about  sports,  minimum  3 
years  previous  experience.  AAust  have 
copy  editing  and  page  layout  skills. 
Staff  writers  to  report  and  write  on  local 
business  issues,  must  have  at  least  one 
year  covering  a  city  or  county  gov¬ 
ernment.  Minimum  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  staff  writer  on  a  doily  newspa¬ 
per.  Mail  or  fax  resume  with  clips  to: 
Ventura  County  Star,  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  Attn:  J.  McKendry,  5250  Ralston 
St.,  Ventura,  CA  93003  or  fax  to  (805) 
644-5633. 


THE  WINSTON-SALEM  JOURNAL,  a 
daily  newspaper  with  a  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  1 00,000  has  an  open¬ 
ing  (or  a  reporter  with  several  years  of 
business  reporting  experience.  Our 
ideal  candidate  understands  business 
and  writes  en^ging  copy  that  interests 
all  readers  or  the  newspaper,  whether 
the  story  appears  on  page  one  or  in  the 
business  section.  Our  reporters  have 
assigned  beats,  but  must  be  ready  to 
cover  any  beat  when  news  breaks.  The 
beats  include  medicine,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  finance,  retail,  the  local 
economy,  and  commercial  and  residen¬ 
tial  development.  Send  a  resume,  cover 
letter  and  your  best  clips  to  Frank  Brill, 
business  editor,  P.O.  Box  3159, 
Winston-Salem,  NC  27102. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  News 
Director  for  14,500  six-day  daily  to 
direct  local  news/photo  coverage  in 
12-county  area,  manage  special  edi¬ 
tions,  set  staff  to  improve  writing  skills 
and  news  judgment.  Experience 
necessary.  Great  community,  staff, 
benefits  at  locally-owned,  award¬ 
winning  newspaper.  Send  complete 
resume,  history  and  requirements  to 
General  Manager,  Hastings  Tribune, 
PO  Box  788,  Hastings,  NE  68902.  No 
phone  calls. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WE  HAVE  BEACHES! 

The  Delaware  State  News  needs  a  copy 
editor.  A  30,000  circ.  daily  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  First  State,  we're  a  plucky, 
smaller-sized  paper  with  a  big  respon¬ 
sibility.  Don't  let  size  fool  you.  We  need 
a  bright,  career-minded  professional 
who  can  both  edit  copy  and  design 
good  looking  pages.  We  also  have  a 
reporter  position  open.  Contact  Mike 
Peirine,  Delaware  State  News,  P.O. 
Box  737,  Dover,  DE  1 9903.  It's  a  great 
place  to  live. 

FINANCE 

DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCE  needed  to 
oversee  the  financial  reports  and 
records  of  the  Ventura  County  Star 
Newspapers.  Candidates  need  5 
years-f  experience  in  Accounting  with  a 
minimum  of  2  years  as  a  controller  for 
medium  size  organization.  Prefer 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Accounting  or 
equivalent.  Good  communication  and 
supervisory  skills.  Mail  or  fox  resume 
to:  Ventura  County  Star,  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  Attn:  J.  McKendry, 
5250  Ralston  St.,  Ventura,  CA  93003 
or  fox  805-644-5633. 

FREELANCE 

FREELANCE  JOURNAUSTS 
Stuck  at  home?  National  newsletter 
publisher  in  security  management  field 
seeks  freelancers  available  during  regu¬ 
lar  working  hours,  good  at  phone 
interviewing,  straightforward  writing. 
Send  resume  to  PO  Box  1  90,  Port 
Washington,  NY  1 1 050. 

INTERNSHIPS 

SPEND  SIX  MONTHS  interning  with 
crack  professional  journalists  in  the 
Illinois  Statehouse  pressroom  in 
Sangamon  State  University's  one-year 
MA  Public  Affairs  Reporting  program. 
Excellent  placement  record.  Tuition 
waivers,  $3,000  stipends  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April  1 .  Con¬ 
tact  Charles  Wheeler,  PAC  418,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-7494. 


_ LEGAL _ 

MEDIA  ATTORNEY.  Growing  Chicago 
firm  seeks  an  attorney  with  3-5  years 
experience  in  the  representation  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  practice  will  emphasize  libel 
litigation  and  pre-publication  review.  A 
background  in  general  litigation  and 
journalism  is  preferred.  An  Illinois 
license  will  be  required.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAiLROOM 

THE  DAILY  TIMES,  a  30,000  Daijv  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  seeks  a  Mailroom 
Manager.  Experience  with  automated 
inserting  equipment  a  must.  Candidates 
must  possess  strong  supervisory/ 
communication  skills.  Mail  resume  to: 
Circulation  Director,  PO  Box  1937, 
Salisbury,  MD  21 802 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Award-winning  daily  in  rural  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  seeks  a  young,  energetic  photo¬ 
grapher  (or  photo  department. 
Responsibilities  include  daily  assign¬ 
ments  and  darkroom  work  with  latitude 
for  special  projects.  Competitive  pay, 
excellent  benefits,  comfortable,  people- 
oriented  workplace.  Good  first  job  for 
young  photojoumalist.  Send  resume,  con¬ 
tact  sheets  c/o  Box  07236,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESS  OPERATOR 

THE  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  is  seeking  on  experienced 
Press  Operator  with  the  following 
qualifications:  5  or  more  years  experi¬ 
ence  (some  supervisory  experience  pre¬ 
ferred)  producing  a  quality  product  on 
double  width  Hoe  letterpress  (flexo 
experience  helpful),  and  operational 
trouble  shooting  skills.  In  addition  be 
self-motivated,  flexible  and  a  team 
player  with  an  interest  in  advancement. 
Must  be  able  to  work  all  shifts  as  well 
as  weekends  and  holidays.  Salary  start¬ 
ing  in  the  Mid  30's  with  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Interested  candidates  should  submit 
their  resume  and  or  letter  detailing 
qualih'cations  to: 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 
44  East  Exchange  Street 
PO  Box  640 

Akron,  OH  44309-0640 
EOE 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

COMPOSING  MANAGER 

The  Wichita  Eagle,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  neecte  a  Composing  Man¬ 
ager  to  help  lead  us  out  of  a  paste-up 
and  proprietary  ad  make-up  environ¬ 
ment  to  MAC-based  ad  composition 
with  news  and  classified  pagination. 
This  position  offers  excellent  advance¬ 
ment  potential  to  general  production 
management. 

The  ideal  applicant  has  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  business  administration  or  a 
related  field;  knowledge  of  managing 
an  imaging  system  in  a  postscript 
environment  using  Multi-Ad  and 
Quark;  at  least  five  years  of  manage¬ 
ment  experience;  and  experience  in 
managing  technological  transition. 

Send  resume  to: 

The  Wichita  Eagle 
Human  Resources  De^rtment 
P.O.  Box  820 
Wichita,  KS  67202 


PRODUCTION  DIREaOR 

We  are  interested  in  locating  an  expe¬ 
rienced  newspaper  production  director 
who  has  the  leadership  skills  to  assist  us 
in  our  continued  growth.  We  are  a 
busy  multi  publication  group  with  com¬ 
mercial  printing  customers.  We  operate 
24  hours  a  day  within  a  heavy  oriented 
deadline  situation.  Our  experienced 
production  associates  operate  a  14  unit 
Goss  Community  press  and  work  in  a 
Mac  oriented  comp.department.  If  you 
have  the  experience  and  believe  you 
can  lead  our  associates  to  new  heights 
and  maintain  our  commercial 
customers,  then  we  offer  a  competitive 
Salary,  bonus,  and  benefit  package. 
Send  your  letter/resume  to:  Ray  Pike, 
president  CMN  Publications,  215  N. 
Main  St.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ml  48858. 


PRODUaiON  SUPERVISOR  -  Missouri 
printer  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
reduction  manager  with  hands-on 
nowledge  of  both  pre-press  and  web 
offset  printing.  Some  travel  is  involved. 
Salary  begins  at  $50,000  and  will 
increase  with  your  ability  to  manage 
cost,  waste  and  personnel.  401 K  and 
profit  sharing,  plus  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  health  insurance  for  your  family 
paid.  Send  resume  to  PTS,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
3204,  Tuscal(x>sa,  AL  35403. 


E&Fs  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 


MARKET/ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH  ANALYST 

Qualifications  are: 

•BA.  Marketing/Economics. 

•Experience  with  spreadsheets  and  statistical 
packages  such  as  SPSS  or  SAS 
•Experience  with  Mainframes  desirable. 


meeting  place.  (212)6754380 


Send  Resume  and  Salary  Requirements  to 
Colin  Phillips,  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 

1 1  W  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY  1 001 1  or 
Fax  to  21 2-691 -7287 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  28, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-7.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.45  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  hserflon  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additionol  line  in  copy.  Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  iines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldfoce.  illustrations,  legos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  foltowing  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95; 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 
Contract  rates  availabie  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Ciassification _ 

Authorized  Signature_ 
Copy _ 


Credit  Card  # 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enciosed:  $  

EditorS'Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259, 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

PUBUSHER/CEO/GM/COO 

Over  1 7  years  af  successful  newspaper 
management  experience  with  20,000- 
200,000  circulation  award-winning 
dailies  including  10  years  as  publisher 
and  CEO.  Innovative  and  persuasive 
team  builder  committed  to  combining 
profitability  with  quality  journalism  and 
community  service.  Extensive  labor  and 
le^l  background.  Box  07204,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  award-winning  editor 
seeks  key  post  with  daily,  preferably  in 
competitive  situation.  Staff  motivation, 
packaging,  editorial  leadership  are  my 
specialities.  Box  07230,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ANYTHING/ANYWHERE.  Editor/ 
writer  with  12  years  of  experience  in 

U.S.,  Japan,  FrarKe;  4  papers  to  name. 

Box  07224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  for  major  wire 

1  DO  whimsical  illustration  for  Los 
Angeles  area  papers!  How  about  for 
your  feature  pages?  On  disk  for  Mac. 
(213)  482-8940. 

service  seeks  return  to  sports.  Over  7 
years  experience  from  high  schools  to 
norse  racing.  Zones  2,  3, 4. 

908-636-0771 

CIRCULATION 

COPY  EDITOR  with  pagination  (Quark) 

A  PROFESSIONAL  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  executive  with  excellent  creden¬ 
tials...  Over  25  years  experience. 
Strong  administrative  skills  and  people 
motivator.  Proven  track  record  in  all 
areas  of  Circulation.  Solid  Business  and 
personal  references  upon  request... 
interested  in  Zones  9-8-6  only. 

and  graphic  experience  wants  to 
relocate.  Must  be  near  university  for 
spouse.  Call  Tanalee  (801 )  229-1 905. 

EDITOR/PUBLISHER  of  East  Bay 
(Phoenix)  Journal  for  three  years.  Paper 
folded,  and  am  looking  for  challenging 
editorial  position  in  ^y  Area.  Robert 

Bruce  (510)  655-7221. 

(702)  873-3936 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PROFESSIONAL  Circulator  New  York 
City  and  suburbs.  Available  for  Markeh 
ing  Services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis.  (516)588-2735. 

FREELANCE  photographer  vdth  WIRE  & 

DAILY  experience  available  (or  Feature, 

News,  Sports  assignments.  Top-notch 
concert-snooter  also.  CAN  TRANSMIT!! 

YOUNG,  experienced  circulator  look¬ 
ing  for  opportunity  as  home  delivery  or 
circulation  manager  at  a  mid  to  large 

Tim  (708)  298-6351 .  Pager  (708)  603- 
6668.  Chicago  -  5  min.  from  O'Hare. 

PROOFREADING 

sized  daily.  20  years  experience  at  a 
'huge'  west  coast  daily  and  its  number 
one  suburban  competitor.  Would  prefer 
zones  5,7,8,  or  9.  Salary  negotiable. 

Box  07235,  Editor  &  Puyisher. 

I'LL  CATCH  YOUR  MISTAKES 

Excellent  proofreader  seeking  freelance 
assignments  in  Zone  2.  Call  Kira  (201) 

447-8924  Fax  (201 )  447-8996. 

A  HARD  WORKER,  with  over  one  year 
of  daily  freelance  reparti ng/phato/ 
obits/ty^selting  experierKe,  seeks  util¬ 
ity  position.  Any  zone,  rural,  suburban 
preferred.  Andrew  (215)  829-9297. 
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by  Larry  L.  Burriss 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

DOCUMENT  OR  DIE! 


MOST  MAJOR  NEWSPAPERS  today 
are  equipped  with  big  mainframe  com¬ 
puters  that  are  maintained  by  experts 
with  degrees  in  computer  science. 

Reporters,  graphic  designers,  secre¬ 
taries  and  sales  representatives  have 
little  need  to  understand  the  details  of 
computer  operations,  and  if  there  is  a 
failure  or  problem,  someone  from  the 
computer  center  will  take  care  of  it. 

However,  most  small  newspapers  to¬ 
day  use  stand-alone  computers,  and 
computer  maintenance  is  usually  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  user. 
There  may  be  an  office  expert  who 
likes  to  tinker  and  who  may  be  more 
computer-literate  than  the  rest  of  the 
staff,  but  for  the  most  part,  everyone  is 
on  his  own. 

Even  if  there  is  someone  around 
who  is  the  unofficial,  one-person 
“computer  center,”  individual  users  still 
take  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  machines. 

Burriss  is  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University.  One  of  his  duties  includes 
maintaining  more  than  60  computers 
(and  their  documentation)  in  the 
department's  four  writing  and  research 
laboratories. 
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For  years,  users  have  been  told  to 
back  up  their  files,  and  many  have  got¬ 
ten  that  message.  If  there  is  a  cata¬ 
strophic  failure,  they  can  rebuild  the 
software  and  data  files  from  the  back¬ 
up  files  or  tapes. 

Well,  it’s  equally  important  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  kind  of  backup  documenta¬ 
tion  for  all  of  the  configurations,  set¬ 
tings  and  connections  that  make  all 
that  software  work.  As  anyone  working 
with  information  knows,  it’s  a  matter 
of  “document  or  die!” 

Look  at  your  own  office  PC  and  its 
software.  Could  you  rebuild  your  AU¬ 
TOEXEC.BAT  file  from  scratch  if  it 
became  corrupted?  What  about  your 
CONFIG.SYS  file? 

Do  you  remember  all  of  the  configu¬ 


ration  changes  you  made  to  your  word 
processor  and  spreadsheet  to  get  them 
to  look  and  act  just  the  way  you  want¬ 
ed? 

If  you’re  like  most  computer  users, 
you  haven’t  written  down  any  of  that 
information.  So,  what  will  you  do  if 
you  have  to  rebuild  those  batch  and 
configuration  files? 

Do  you  remember  all  of  those 
jumper  settings  on  the  motherboard, 
your  multifunction  board  and  your  in¬ 
ternal  modem? 

And  don’t  forget  the  setup  proce¬ 
dure  you  had  to  go  through  when  you 
first  powered  up:  the  number  and  type 
of  drives  used;  amount  and  kind  of 
memory;  and  array  of  hard-drive  set¬ 
tings,  such  as  the  respective  number  of 
heads,  cylinders  and  sectors  inVblved. 
If  you  had  to  call  for  help,  and  were 
asked  to  describe  your  system  in  this 
kind  of  detail,  could  you  do  it?  Proba¬ 
bly  not. 


What  about  the  dual  in-line  package 
(DIP)  settings  on  your  external  mo¬ 
dem  and  your  printer?  Did  you  write 
any  of  them  down?  Again,  the  answer 
is  probably  “no.” 

All  of  this,  again,  leads  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  ought  to  be  part  of  any 
computer  user’s  vocabulary:  “Docu¬ 
ment  or  Die!” 

Software  documentation 

There  are  two  kinds  of  documenta¬ 
tion  that  need  to  be  taken  care  of  — 
the  one  involving  software;  the  other, 
hardware. 

Almost  every  piece  of  software  used 
today  has  some  kind  of  configuration 
file  that  is  accessible  with  a  word 
processor.  These  configuration  files  are 


generally  changed  through  an  installa¬ 
tion  program,  but  many  of  them  also  al¬ 
low  you  to  make  changes  “manually,”  by 
opening  the  file  as  a  nondocument  or 
ASCII  file,  and  then  entering,  or  edit¬ 
ing,  the  appropriate  lines. 

Regardless  of  how  you  access  the 
configuration  file,  you  should  print  a 
hard  copy,  and  file  it  with  the  software 
manuals.  You  will  then  have  a  written 
record  of  just  how  you  set  up  your  soft¬ 
ware. 

But  wait  a  minute.  The  software 
manuals?  Oh,  you  don’t  remember 
where  they  are?  You  think  they  might 
be  in  the  storage  closet?  Well,  those 
manuals  offer  more  than  just  a  “how-to” 
for  using  your  software  or  hardware. 
They  also  offer  an  easy  way  to  keep 
track  of  all  the  changes  you  make. 

Most  manuals  have  some  kind  of  list 
or  directory  of  all  the  options  available. 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  37) 
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Part  of  that  planning  should  include  a  look  at  the 
documentation  that  will  be  necessary  to  get  your 
computers  back  up  and  running. 


What's  Developing 

New  technology  is  improving  the  way  newspapers  do  a 
lot  of  things,  and  newspaper  photography  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  From  enhancements  on  tried  and  true  equipment 
to  new  digital  cameras,  from  onhne  wire  photo  services 
to  digital  archiving  ...  the  pictime  is  changing. 


FOCUS 

Photography  in  Newspapers  is  a  special  pullout  sec¬ 
tion  that  will  look  at  the  craft  and  technology  of  pho¬ 
tojournalism  today.  Of  course  news  photographers, 
editors  and  technicians  have  special  interest  in  this 
section,  but  so  will  publishers,  circulation  managers 
and  others  who  have  responsibility  for  providing 
readers  with  the  best  product  possible. 


Time  Exposure 

Your  ad  in  this  special  section  will  not  only  reach  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher’s  83,000  readers,  it  also  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  1995  NPPA  Digital  Photography  Con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco  March  1-4.  And  a  special 
mailing  will  be  made  to  all  chief  photo  editors  at  U.S. 
and  Canadian  newspapers. 


Don't  Miss  the  Shot 

Make  sure  your  ad  is  included  in  Photography  in 
Newspapers.  Call  your  local  E&P  representative 
today,  or  call  Advertising  Director  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380. 
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■energy  publication.  SpotLight  —  as  aTMC,  a  special 
entertainment  section  in  your  paper  or  as  additional  editorial  material 
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